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LITERATURE. 


The English in America: the Puritan Colonies. 
By J. A. Doyle. 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


Turse two volumes are in continuation of 
Mr. Doyle’s first volume of The English in 
America which, in a review in the AcapEMy 
about three years ago, we ventured to assert 
was the best and most authentic history of 
the southern colonies of Virginia, Maryland, 
and the Carolinas, that had been written ; and 
we believe this history of the northern 
colonies of America to be the fairest and the 
soundest that has yet been published. The 
author himself points out in a masterly intro- 
duction the ‘‘ special dangers” by which the 
student of New England history is beset, not 
only by the nature of the authorities to be 
consulted, but perhaps even more by the 
temper in which the task is approached. 
Few, we think, will dispute the following 
remarks of Mr. Doyle: 

“In dealing with the southern colonies we 
may misinterpret our authorities; but we are 
in little danger of being wilfully misled by 
them on important matters... . When the 
Virginian or the Marylander did deliberately 
sit down to describe the world in which he 
lived he had no self-conscious feeling that he 
was writing about the infancy of a great 
nation. ... But wita the New England Puritan 
it was different. He had an exaggerated and 
even a morbid sense of his responsibilities as a 
citizen, and an enthusiastic conviction of the 
greatness which awaited his new country.... 
No event in his history seemed trivial to him, 
since each was a step in the chain by which 
God was working out the great destiny of the 
Puritan commonwealth. ... Thus, in gathering 
our information from the abundant supply of 
chronicles and biographies which the piety and 
intellectual activity of New England have 
bequeathed to us, we are constantly at the 
mercy of self-deceiving enthusiasm. We are 
reading, not a history, but a hagiology.” 

There is, doubtless, the greatest difficulty 
of avoiding partisanship in dealing with those 
theological disputes which are so strangely 
and inextricably blended with New England 
politics. ‘‘Self-deceiving enthusiasm” is 
certainly the most dangerous rock upon which 
the historian who deals with ecclesiastical 
history is liable to strike. For though he 
may not be insensible to surrounding lights 
of truth and charity, his bigotry blindly leads 
him on and makes certain wreck of a goodly 
vessel started on a goodly voyage. In short, 
such histories—and many such have been 
written after great research and with infinite 
pains—are inevitably doomed to obliteration 
because of the partisanship and uncharitable- 
ness of their authors. 

The parting counsels which Robinson him- 
self gave to the ‘‘ Pilgrims” when in July, 
1620, they sailed from Delft Harbour to 





Southampton, breathe a spirit widely different 
from that which is too often found in later 
Puritan jwriters. There is no trace of self- 
righteous exaltation, nor anything of the 
dogmatic and combative temper, which is the 
keynote of so many of those who had 
authority in the colony. We agree in opinion 
with Mr. Doyle that the settlement of 
Plymouth fell far short of the great move- 
ment ten years later, and that the origin of 
New England as the living embodiment of 
certain political and religious principles dates 
from the foundation of Massachusetts, which 
in the long run swallowed up that of her 
older but weaker yoke-fellow. 

The growth of Plymouth in population was 

slow as compared with that of the Southern 
colonies. In nine years it had only increased 
to 300, but this is explained by the economi- 
cal and religious condition of the colony. In 
the South there was room for every one who 
elected to settle there. In New England it 
was very different, because the demand for 
labour was limited on account of the small- 
ness of the farms. Any person could find 
work on a tobacco plantation, ‘‘ but there was 
no place for him in the economy of New 
England.” And then, again, it must be borne 
in mind that religious exclusiveness worked 
in the same direction. But while the increase 
of New England was thus necessarily slower 
than that of the Southern plantations, there 
were not wanting adventurers who made at- 
tempts to add to the number of New England 
colonists in spite of the restrictions which the 
existing settlers imposed. Bradford himself 
furnishes us with a vivid illustration. An 
emigrant ship, bound for Virginia, was driven 
ashore at Plymouth. The few who “carried 
themselves very orderly” were allowed to 
remain, but the rest being ‘“‘ untoward 
people’? were compelled to go away to 
Virginia. 
‘* We may be sure,” says Mr. Doyle, ‘‘that a 
colonist seldom found his way to New England 
unless he were a man of more than usual 
energy ; that he seldom stayed there unless he 
were aman of more than usual stubbornness 
and tenacity” (ii. 113). 

While the early history of the southern 
colonies is a stirring narrative, full of inci- 
dent and adventure, we have occasional 
glimpses of the more prosaic and sober develop- 
ment of the New England colonies being 
diverted as it were from its regular course, 
and enlivened by stories of exciting interest. 
And we are inclined to think that this differ- 
ence has had its effect upon Mr. Doyle. 
‘We are in a world of saints and sages,” he 
says. ‘‘ Read the sermons of the leading divines 
or the proclamation of a day of fasting and 
humiffation. The sense of sin and of im- 
pending punishment seems to cloud the air” 
(ii. 121). The very nature of the history 
related in these two volumes seems to have 
exercised a solemnising influence upon their 
author. Be this, however, as it may, we fail 
to trace those genuine outbursts of scathing 
criticism which we remarked upon in review- 
ing his first volume on the southern colonies. 

But to return. The attempt of Thomas 
Weston to make a settlement in New England 
is one of the exciting stories we have referred 
to, for the many acts of folly of his would-be 
settlers had nearly proved the destruction of 
the whole colony. They are described as 





‘lusty men,” who scoffed at the poverty and 
weakness of the Plymouth settlers; but, as 
things turned out, they very soon found them- 
selves dependent for very life on these men 
whom they had affected to despise. The 
terror which the white man had struck into 
the savage had not effaced the jealousy and 
cupidity of his nature, which were aroused 
by Weston’s plantation. A widespread con- 
spiracy to cut off all the settlers was dis- 
covered, as well as the danger of it extending 
to all the English inhabitants. Happily, 
before the Indians were prepared for their 
intended attack, Standish was despatched 
with a party of armed men, and struck the 
first blow. Two of the ringleaders were 
killed, and the rest dispersed ; but with char- 
acteristic humanity Standish was careful that 
no hurt should befal the Indian women. 
When the news of this first encounter of the 
settlers with the natives reached Holland, it 
is narrated that Robinson broke out into the 
pathetic lament, ‘‘ How happy a thing it had 
been if you had converted some before you 
killed any!” 

That there were Indian slaves in New 

England is proved by entries in the Massa- 
chusetts Records, though official reports of the 
condition of the New England colonies are 
silent upon this subject. They must, how- 
ever, have been a source of great danger, so 
that when it was found possible they were 
sold as bondsmen into the West Indies. “I 
doubt whether it be not sin in us to suffer 
them to maintain the worship of the devil,” 
wrote Emanuel Dowing to Winthrop in 1645. 
‘Secondly, if upon a just war the Lord 
should deliver them into our hands we might 
easily have men, women, and children enough 
to exchange for Moors.” In another letter 
he expresses his fears that the Lord is offended 
with them for sparing the lives of Gorton 
and his companions, and hopes some of them 
may be tried, adding, ‘‘ If yet you shall spare 
them I shall fear a curse upon the land.” 
To quote Mr. Doyle’s words, ‘‘ This detestable 
letter”? is in Mass. Hist. Col., 3rd series, 
vol. i., p. 15. 
“‘The attitude of the New Englander to his 
savage neighbours was determined by three 
sets of motives. The Indian was first and 
chiefly a foe to be kept off; he was secondly a 
customer with whom to buy and sell; his most 
unfrequent and unimportant aspect was that of 
a convert to be taught and saved.” 

Among other prohibited “sinful practices ’’ 
was card playing, shovel-board, and wearing 
long hair. Drinking of healths too was made 
penal, and dancing was prohibited in inns. 
The question of mixed dancing was discussed 
by Cotton ; and he pronounced in favour of it, 
on the ground that it is twice mentioned in 
the Bible with approval. 

There is, perhaps, Mr. Doyle remarks, no 
detail which seems to put so wide a ga 
between the Puritan colonist and the Engli 
Churchman as the simple fact that for sixty 
years New England heard no marriage nor 
funeral service. That union which the 
Church has made a symbol for the greatest of 
her mysteries was a mere civil contract, that 
which she has recognised as the supreme 
triumph of her Lord over his last enemy sank 
to a mere touching and solemn incident in 
man’s destiny (ii. 87). 

The coinage of money was an act of the 
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Massachusetts Government which was called 
in question in England as an infringement 
of the royal prerogative; but the colonists, 
happily for themselves, had a friend at court 
in Sir Thomas Temple. He had, according to 
his own account, been a special favourite 
with the late King Charles I., and asserted 
that one of his majesty’s last commands which 
he whispered to Kirke on the scaffold was to 
charge his son (Charles II.) to have a care of 
honest Tom Temple. According to a current 
story, he averted Charles II.’s indignation in 
the matter of coinage by explaining that the 
tree on the Massachusetts shilling was the 
royal oak. It has generally been supposed, 
Mr. Doyle adds in a footnote, that the tree 
on the coin was in reality a pine, and that 
Temple’s explanation was an impudent in- 
vention ; but Mr. Crosby proves that in all 
likelihood the coin really had an oak on it 
(Crosby’s Early Coins, pp. 49, 75). 

In describing the persecution of the Anti- 
nomians Mr. Doyle shows his powers of 
argument and judicial capacity. 


‘* No doubt,” he says, ‘‘the best plea that can 
be urged for the banishment of the Anti- 
nomians is that tersely stated by Winthrop, 
‘They were so divided from the rest of the 
country in their judgment and practice as it 
would not stand with the public peace that 
they should continue amongst us.’ Doubtless 
there are times when a community has only 
before it the sad choice of repressing free 
thought or running the risk of disruption. 
That choice lay before the rulers of Massachu- 
setts, as in the same age it lay before the 
rulers of the Church of England. Each chose 
the same course, each must be judged with the 
same judgment. To say that it was persecu- 
tion to silence Nonconformists in England, but 
not persecution to banish Antinomians in 
America is simply to jugele with words.... 
The Church of England has identified herself, 
tardily though it may be, but effectually, with 
each successive phase of national life and 
thought. No such plea can be urged for the 
priesthood of Massachusetts. While the Church 
of England was casting off the trammels with 
which bigotry had fettered her, Puritanism in 
America was building gibbets for harmless 
fanatics, and yielding itself a willing bond- 
slave to an obsolete and cruel superstition. 
Her rule, so long as it endured, was a rule of 
terror, not of love; her ways were never ways 
of pleasantness, her paths were never peace.” 


Governor Phipps’s expedition against 
Canada—‘‘ a scheme of attack unpromising in 
itself and made hopeless by his reckless im- 
patience ’—is graphically described (ii. 370, 
&c.). It was a total failure, as we know, 
yet New England was not in all ways a loser 
by it, for, as Mr. Doyle remarks, it was 
something to have shown the French that 
she had the will to retaliate, and that she 
understood the one effective means of retalia- 
tion. 
Phipps’s character. His incapacity as an 
administrator, his hopeless want of personal 
dignity, the gloomy incidents which befel 
Massachusetts during the later years of his 
public career, all tended to obscure the 
memory of substantial services, and, even 
more, of a policy vigorously conceived, if not 
vigorously executed. It was something for 
the Salem ship-carpenter to have been the 
first to lead his countrymen into that struggle 
which was to decide the supremacy of Eng- 
land or France in the New World. It was 





something for him to have been: even ten- 
tatively, and with but partial success, the 
forerunner of Wolfe. 

Lord Bellomont was Governor Phipps’s suc- 
cessor; but he did not arrive in America 
until a year after his appointment in 1697, 
and after that remained at New York another 
year. Then the court of Massachusetts 
petitioned him to come speedily—‘‘a strong 
illustration of the change which had come 
over the colony.” Only two years before, 
a governor appointed by the king would have 
been an enemy to be kept at bay. Governor 
Bellomont gained not a little by contrast with 
his two predecessors. He was not like 
Andros, the creature of a detested govern- 
ment; nor was his administration, like that of 
Phipps, stained by invasion, by defeat, and by 
domestic calamity. His tact, his sympathetic 
good humour, his high courage and capacity 
for plain speech, were exactiy what were 
needed. With Bellomont’s administration 
must always be associated the name of Captain 
Kidd, the so-called notorious pirate; but we 
are now told that “‘the vague tradition of 
peculiar horror which has gathered round his 
name and exploits’? is a myth. Asa matter 
of fact, all his piracies were accomplished in 
two years, between 1697 and 1699 ; and, from 
the account here set before us, Kidd seems to 
have been more of a knave than a ruffian. 
At his trial he pleaded that he had been 
coerced by his crew into playing the part of 
a pirate; and from his conduct throughout, it 
would appear that he looked on piracy as a 
game which should be played cautiously and 
with safe stakes. 

The last subject recorded in these interest- 
ing volumes is the project for a general post- 
office. In 1710 an Act was passed establish- 
ing such an institution through the colonies, 
with branches in all the chief towns, including 
New London, Newport, and Boston. Five 
years before, the Assembly of Massachusetts, 
in an Address to the Queen, declared it was 
‘“‘the native right and privilege of English 
subjects, by consent of parliament, to raise 
and dispose of such sums as the present 
exigency of affairs calls for.” The establish- 
ment of the post-office by Act of Parliament, 
Mr. Doyle asserts, was a violation of that 
principle just as much as the Stamp Act was 
fifty-five years later. ‘‘ Yet no voice was 
raised against a scheme of such manifest con- 
venience.” 

The thoroughness of Mr. Doyle’s researches 
is conspicuous in every chapter of this his- 
tory. Whenever and wherever contemporary 
MSS. materials exist, they have been carefully 
studied. In their absence the most reliable 
authorities have been consulted and, when 
necessary, compared, so as to arrive at the 


ic aie & eee eae nearest possible truth ; and all this, we think, 


has been done with judgment and success. 
W. Nogx Sarnssvry. 








“Great Waiters.”—Life of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. By Hall Caine. (Walter 
Scott.) 


Tue hero as poet—to use Carlyle’s phrase— 
is the most fascinating of heroes. Statesmen, 
diplomatists, successful generals, possess an 
absorbing interest for their own generation, 
but the story of their lives becomes less and 
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less attractive as new generations arise. In 
the case of the poet the interest grows as the 
object of it is further removed in point of 
time. This is the more curious, inasmuch as 
the life of a poet is altogether impersonal. 
It is usually without incident, except such 
trivial incidents as in the experience of 
ordinary men escape notice. Scarcely of any 
poet may this be said with more truth than 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. There was 
nothing in any of the outward circumstances 
of his life to arouse curiosity, or attract 
attention, apart from the fact that mere 
trifles, when associated with genius, cease 
to be trivial. Yet there are few poets 
about whom we are more anxious to learn 
what little can be known. Though his 
activities were so bounded his mind was in 
many ways the largest of his time, and his 
influence on English poetry and thought was 
unlike any other man’s before or since. A 
life of him which, if it does not contain much 
new matter, gathers from various sources 
whatever old facts are obtainable, is therefore 
sure of a welcome. This biography by Mr. 
Hall Caine will have the more cordial wel- 
come because it is gracefully and sympatheti- 
cally written. The last quality is very 
material, for it is impossible, without intense 
sympathy, to form anything like a just 
estimate of Coleridge’s charaater. He suffered 
in his lifetime, and his reputation has saffered 
more or less since, by the want of mutual 
understanding between himself and Southey. 
Southey’s conception of Coleridge would have 
been very different from what it was if he 
could have seen the great heart, never 
otherwise than true, struggling to keep 
up and be strong in circumstances whose 
external aspect was all against it. But 
Southey did not see this, and it was impossi- 
ble that it could at that time be seen by more 
than the two or three who were Coleridge’s 
very nearest friends. Wordsworth saw it, and 
Lamb saw it; but perhaps no others. The 
story of Coleridge’s apparent alienation from 
his wife, and of all the other terrible con- 
sequences of his unwilling slavery to opium, 
was never more forcibly or more tenderly 
told than in Mr. Caine’s biography. It is 
altogether unjust to Coleridge to suppose 
that this slavery was self-imposed or volun- 
tarily continued. Never did a noble heart 
struggle more eagerly for freedom, or suffer 
more bravely under subjection. 

Another part of Mr. Caine’s book which 
will be read with special interest is that 
which relates to Coleridge’s connexion with 
journalism in London. There are men of 
letters who have been dwarfed by journalism, 
as there are others who owe to it unquestion- 
able eminence in literature; so that no 
rule for or against journalism as a 
course of literary training can be deduced 
from the general experience. But it is 
a curious fact, not very widely known, 
that Coleridge once had the opportunity 
of becoming part proprietor of the MMorn- 
ing Post, with a prospective income of 
£2,000 a year, and that he preferred to write 
poetry and read philosophy with no worldly 
ambition beyond £350 a year. Though the 
majority of men would have blamed him at 
the time, the majority of men would now 
say he was right. His necessities at a later 


period made him willing to do the merest 
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hack-work of journalism; but better this, 
and the poverty which still left him the 
exaltation of song and the sublime delights 
of philosophy, than that song and philosophy 
should be quenched by the full cup of ease. It 
should be remembered to Coleridge’s credit, 
when sins of irresolution are urged against 
him, that at this important juncture he chose 
the harder and better way. Mr. Caine has 
collected, with evident pains and care, a 
copious amount of detail referring to Cole- 
ridge’s life at various times in London. 
Twice, before he settled at Highgate with 
the Gillmans, he resided in London for 
somewhat prolonged periods, and earned a 
precarious living in journalism and by lec- 
tures. With very proper feeling Mr. Caine 
rebuts by evidence the assertions—made by 
Southey and others—that at this time Cole- 
ridge was dependent on the charitable help 
of friends, and had left his wife and children 
similarly dependent. His family always en- 
joyed the pension accorded to him by the 
brothers Wedgwood; while as to Coleridge 
himself, though at times he got into debt, 
sooner or later he got honourably out again, 
and even when hospitalities were urged upon 
him, he made a point of preserving his 
independence. All this is made abundantly 
clear in Mr. Caine’s pages, which is the more 
important as they are written chiefly for the 
general reader, whose impressions on this 
subject are mostly drawn from misleading 
sources. In no respect has Mr. Caine sought 
to produce an unduly coloured or favourable 
picture; but readers of his book will rejoice 
to find in it a carefully and justly drawn 
portrait of Coleridge, as amoralist and asa man, 
which does not detract from his greatness asa 
poet. That he was constitutionally irresolate 
cannot be gainsaid; but his honour was as 
pure as his genius was bright. 

There are probably few reminiscences of 
him now at Highgate; but when I made a 
pilgrimage there twenty-five years ago his 
room in the house which had been Gillman’s, 
in the Grove, was still kept in much the same 
condition as when he occupied it. It was a 
Pleasant, spacious room, and had a charming 
view over the green slopes and fields in the 
direction of Hampstead. In those days there 
Were many who remembered him, and it 
awoke in me, if possible, a deeper-reverence 
forhim to observe the respect and affection 
with which all these regarded him. With a 
like respect and affection this book has been 
Written ; and it is no small praise to say that 
it is worthy of the memory which it enshrines. 

Grorce CorreRELt. 








The Kernel and the Husk. By the author of 
“ Philochristus ’ and ‘‘ Onesimus.” (Mac- 
nillan. ) 

Tuis remarkable book may be regarded as a 

natural complement of the author’s previous 

Works, Philochristus and Onesimus. It 

affords a reply to some such question as this : 

Assuming the origin and early growth of 

Christianity to be what you represent, how 

do you propose to apply your method and 

conclusions to the practical needs of Christian 
theology in the present day? But, though 

tegarded from this standpoint, the book has a 

raison @’étre, its actual origin, it seems, 
must be ascribed to a striking and pathetic 








incident which I must give in the author’s 
own words: 


‘‘Not very long ago, but some years after 
the publication of a work called Philochristus, 
the author received a letter from a stranger and 


fellow-clergyman asking him whether he could | P 


spare half-an-hour to visit him on his death- 
bed, ‘dying of a disease which will be fatal 
within some uncertain weeks. ... No pains 
just now .. . and mind at peace, but the peace 
of reverent agnosticism. . . . Now, I have read 
and appreciated Philochristus. It would comfort 
my short remainder of life if you would come and 
look me dying in the face and say, ‘‘ This 
theology and Christology of mine,is not merely 
literary. I feel with joy of heart that God is 
not unknown to man. Try even now to feel 
with me... .’’’ These words were not to be 
forgotten. They returned again and again to the 
author with the force of a command. The 
present work is an attempt to carry them 
into effect.” 


Whatever other origin of natural fitness 
may be ascribed to the book, it is impossible 
not to concede the solemnity and binding 
force of such an ‘immediate cause.” 
Accordingly the author proceeds to discuss 
thoughtfully, temperately, and in a style con- 
spicuously marked by lucidity, incisiveness, 
and graphic power, most of the burning 
questions connected with present-day theology. 
Thus he treats of such themes as ‘ Imagina- 
tion and Reason,” “The Culture of Faith,” 
‘‘Faith and Demonstration,” ‘‘ Satan and 
Evolution,” ‘‘ Christian Illusions,” ‘‘ Are the 
Miracles‘inseparable from the Life of Christ ?” 
&c. In short, his plan, though its logical 
coherence is somewhat difficult to discern, 
includes a complete exposition of theo- 
logical doctrine from his own particular 
standpoint ; and he does it no more than jus- 
tice when he accepts its description as ‘‘ This 
theology and Christology of mine.” Both 
the theology and Christology are, however, 
marked by similar features, and by entire 
harmony of design. His enterprise, which he 
avows with the most charming frankness, and 
with a confidence which I fear is based on an 
inadequate appreciation of its difficulties, is 
this: he wishes to substitute for a miraculous 
a non-miraculous, or, as he terms it, a 
spiritual Christianity. His title sets forth 
this purpose as an extraction of the kernel 
from the husk, and no fault can be found 
with an analogy so obvious; but in a world 
wherein ‘‘husks”’ are oftentimes more highly 
esteemed, and somehow more easily digested, 
than “kernels,” the process is certain to 
encounter antagonism. The author’s general 
boldness may, on the principle of the greater 
including the less, be readily inferred from a 
few striking examples. He does not flinch 
from rationalising—he would probably term 
it spiritualising—the miraculous incarnation 
and bodily resurrection of Christ. The 
former dogma he treats according to the 
distinction made by St. Paul (Rom. i. 3-4) 
and suggested by the Logos doctrine of St. 
John. He seems to find a difficulty in re- 
conciling his interpretation with the formulae 
of the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, so he may 
be glad to be referred to the paraphrases of 
those creeds contained in the late Dr. Row- 
land Williams’s Psalms and Litanies, which I 
think he will find suggestive. Similar treat- 
ment is accorded to the traditional account of 
Christ’s resurrection. Now, whatever may be 


thought of the author’s solutions of these 
and similar difficulties, it is impossible not to 
appreciate his evident sincerity of purpose, 
his varied critical resources, his unfailing 
ar his comprehensive charity and manly 
iety. 

But though the “‘ kernel” of the book be 
deserving of all commendation, it is itself 
allied, in my opinion, with a few critical 
‘*husks,”’ which greatly detract from its use- 
fulness and, I fear, its digestibility. First, the 
author has introduced a new nomenclature, 
partly theological, partly philosophical; and, 
in my judgment, with imperfect success. His 
motives apparently are a desire to simplify 
the traditional terms and definitions of 
theology; but, still more, to reserve as 
large an area as possible for the faculty 
which he terms imagination. While I 
fully agree with the author as to the 
need of insisting on the imaging and 
emotional faculties in the recognition and 
evolution of religious truths, I differ toto coelo 
from his attempt to include under the single 
term ‘imagination’ such varying powers 
and processes as are commonly rendered by 
the words intuition, reason (as distinct from 
understanding), feeling, sentiment, passion, 
&e. This is a question not of simplification, 
but of philosophical veracity ; and nothing but 
dire confusion can result from identifying the 
imaging faculty with those immediate judg- 
ments of intellect and feeling which we class 
under the term intuitions, and whose out- 
comes are ‘categorical imperatives.’ The 
author must not only recast his terminology, 
but bring it more into harmony with long- 
received interpretations of mental processes 
before he can hope for its acceptation. 

Another conspicuous defect of the book 
concerns not so much its form as its matter. 
As readers of his former works may suppose, 
the author solves the question of evil and its 
origin, by the easy method of Manichaeanism. 
Not only does he advocate a dualism in 
the governing powers of the world, but his 
advocacy is needlessly trenchant and dog- 
matic. Apparently, the Prince or Power of 
Evil is as real an entity to him as Deity Him- 
self; and his co-equal recognition of their 
mutually conflicting attributes thus resembles 
the worship of the old lady mentioned by 
Montaigne, who, whenever she religiously 
offered a taper to St. Michael, diplomati- 
cally presented another to the Dragon. For 
my part, with the fullest recognition of the 
difficulties of thef{question, I venture to think 
this solution of it equally unphilosophical 
and indefensible. I am unable to conceive 
an universe wherein laws, processes, and 
volitions operate to a large extent with 
freedom and independence which would not 
present to thinking beings aspects and out- 
comes of evil or semi-evil significance. 

Other incidental defects might be noted, 
but they are scarcely worth mention in view 
of the many excellencies of the work. In 
my opinion it is one of the most noteworthy 
productions of recent English theology. No 
candid reader, of whatever school of thought, 
can rise from its perusal without being 
equally interested and instructed. If he 
cannot accept all the author’s conclusions, he 
must at least be stimulated by his reasonings. 
In a word, it is a resolute attempt to grapple 





with the difficulties which so many persons 
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find in current theology, to bridge over th® 

yawning chasm that exists between tradi- 

tional Christianity and modern thought. 
Joun Owen. 








The Folklore and Provincial Names of British 
Birds. By the Rev. C. Swainson. (Pub- 
lications of the Folklore and the Dialect 
Society. ) 

Wuar Sébillot and Rolland have done so 

delightfully for the popular superstitions of 

France Mr. Swainson has here essayed to 

perform for the birds of Great Britain. He 

has brought together in the compass of one 
octavo volume a mass of folklore which was 

previously scattered through many books in a 

crude and amorphous state. This large body 

of popular beliefs he has systematised and, 
where necessary, contrasted with continental 
superstitions. 

Curious and suggestive as is this part 
of his book, the lists of synonyms and 
provincial names of birds are even more 
useful to every working naturalist. The 
lover of birds who travels in Scotland is 
_ especially indebted herein to Mr. J. A. Harvie 
Brown, who furnished a list of Scotch local 
names of birds to the author. Itis somewhat 
puzzling, for instance, to be told, when fish- 
ing in North Britain, that such and such birds 
in sight are ‘‘Mochrum elders,” ‘ boat- 
swains,” or ‘‘dunters.” A glance at these 
pages resolves the enigma. In many cases 
Mr. Swainson has further illustrated these 
lists of names by appending etymologies. 
When told that ‘“‘Mochrum elders” mean 
cormorants, it is easy to see in the line of 
dark birds pensively perched on some sea-girt 
rock the douce bodies who sit in the elders’ 
seats in the Kirk of Mochrum (wherever that 
may be), taking cognisance of the frailties of 
their brethren in perhaps a less kindly mood 
than did the Trojan elders sitting in the 
Scaean Gate, when Helen, ‘ marvellously 
like in face to the immortals,” passed by. 
But whatis a ‘“‘dunter” ? Mr. Swainson ex- 
plains it plausibly enough, by the aid of 
Jamieson, from the Old-Swedisk dun ‘‘ down,” 
and taera ‘‘to tear”; and at once a lively 
image of the eider duck starts into being. 
When it is added that two indices, full, 
indeed complete wherever we have tested 
them, are wppended to this book, it is clear 
that every lover of birds is much beholden to 
Mr. Swainson’s diligence. This systematising 
work is one of the most useful features of the 
Folklore Society’s publications. 

It will be worth while giving an example 
of the procedure adopted in the book, as in 
the article on the raven. Its synonyms, and 
the derivation of the word from Anglo-Saxon 
hrefn, are succeeded by two or three proverbs, to 
which we can add another, ‘‘ The raven always 
dines off a young one on Easter-day ”—partly 
in allusion to the early nesting of the species, 
partly to its reputed cruelty. Its longevity 
is then treated ; to which succeeds the folk- 
lore proper which has gathered round the 
bird, from its appearance in Scripture and the 
Northern mythology, from its being supposed 
to presage death, and from its behaviour to 
its young. The raven stone (supposed to 
confer invisibility) follows, and the raven as 
treated in art, with the reasons why ravens 
are black. Copious as is all this learning, it 
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is manifest that the first draught of such a 
work as this cannot attain finality. The 
farther a collector of folklore travels afield 
the more gold will he amass. Thus, not only 
on the raven, but on most of our common 
English birds, Pliny possesses a wealth of 
old beliefs well worthy of being collected, in 
order that they may illustrate the popular 
notions which Mr. Swainson has adduced. 
Here is an addition to his book at once, from 
Dr. Philemon Holland’s quaint translation : 
‘The worst token of ill lucke that Rauens 
giue is when in their crying they seeme to 
swallow in their voice as though they were 
choked.” 

Some of Mr. Swainson’s lore is very 
striking, and will furnish food for reflective 
minds. Considering the universal joy which the 
swallow diffuses and has diffused everywhere 
in the ancient and the present world, from 
the time of the Rhodian swallow songs to the 
lyric of our own laureate, it is curious to find 
that it has a sinister, even a diabolical, repu- 
tation among the Keltic race. Thus it is no 
favourite in Ireland and Scotland. There 
was an old belief, says our author, that the 
crow and the screech owl eat each other’s eggs. 
The crow possesses, as is only natural, a bad 
character in this respect. Here is another in- 
stance for Mr. Swainson: ‘If the egges of a 
crowe and a curlewe bee put in one nest, they 
both forthwith burst in sunder, because there is 
such ancient enmitie betweene the olde ones” 
(Greene, Carde of Fancie, 1587). The dove 
was believed to have no gall, because it is 
the Holy Ghost’s bird. Mr. Swainson does 
not quote much Herefordshire folklore. Here 
are two items. In whatever direction, say the 
farm servants, you first hear the cuckoo’s cry, 
in that will you surely live during the follow- 
ing year. Again, old robins are never seen. 
Every autumn the young ones kill them off, and 
that is the reason why old ones are sometimes 
to be observed in early autumn sitting by 
themselves and shivering on the branches. 
Their time is coming. Turning to the other 
subject of the book, it may be noted as not 
named here that Dr. P. Holland speaks of 
‘the bill of 2 woodpecker or hickway’’; that 
the migratory thrushes, fieldfares, and red- 
wings, are known in Herefordshire as ‘‘ mul- 
berry ” or ‘‘ berry thrushes” ; and in North 
Lincolnshire, oddly enough, as ‘‘Captain Cook 
thrushes.” The ‘‘feltie”’ or fieldfare becomes 
also in the former county ‘‘heldie.” But the 
curiosities of bird folklore must not run away 
with our pen ‘like the quaile that forsaketh 
the malowes to eat hemlock” (Huphues and 
his England). Fascinating as the subject is 
we will only suggest that with regard to the 
swan allusion should be made to the cele- 
brated swan which was the familiar friend of 
St. Hugh, the great Bishop of Lincoln. 
English folklore, too, does not, with the 
French rhyme, fix Candlemas as the pairing 
_ of the partridge, but St. Valentine’s 

ay. 

These remarks may serve to show the scope 
of this singularly pleasant book. It will 
delight all lovers of country sounds and 
sights. ‘‘ Kelby” and ‘‘ Monis”’ in the list 
of books of reference ought to be ‘‘ Kelly” 
and ‘‘ Morris”; otherwise the printing and 
appearance of the volume are excellent. Mr. 
Swainson may be congratulated that, in spite 
of ill-health, he has found time to finish this 





useful work. His friends. will rejoice to 
see so careful a writer again able to devote 
his energies to some kindred task. 

M. G. Warxtys. 








The Ruin of Zululand: an Account of British 
Doings in Zululand since the Invasion of 
1879. By Frances Ellen Colenso. In 2 vols. 
(Ridgway.) 

A more unpleasant subject than the history 

of our dealings with the Zulus it would be 

difficult to find, and the title Miss Colenso 
has chosen for her book is not too severe. 

Our folly, our reiterated folly, has indeed 

ruined a noble people, and is now about to 

hand over half their territory to a parcel of 
impudent filibusters. The present work is 

a sequel to Miss Colenso’s and Col. Edward 

Durnford’s history of the Zulu war; and was 

undertaken at the suggestion of the late 

Bishop of Natal, made very shortly before his 

death. It is, perhaps, more a history of 

Cetshwayo than of his people. Like other 

ladies, Miss Colenso has a chivalrous devotion 

for the Zulu king, and one cannot but think 
pushes her admiration of him, as well as her 
condemnation of all whom she considers his 
enemies, too far. No one can doubt that 

Cetshwayo was a very remarkable man, 

endowed with great courage and energy, and 

an extraordinary power of organisation. He 
was certainly a grand savage; but Miss 

Colenso must credit him with the virtues of 

civilisation in addition. Among other state- 

ments, she says : 


‘* that he himself had always been inclined to 
a comparatively merciful form of government, 
and was of too decided and sagacious a 
character easily to be misled or guided by those 
who love blood and covet other people’s property.” 


And again she speaks of 


‘the influence which that remarkable man, 
whom we British have prevented from bringing 
about the salvation and civilization of his nation 
—Cetshwayo, had obtained over his people, who 
might under his reign have advanced far upon 
the road to civilization.” 


We very much regret that Miss Colenso, in 
her zealous vindication of Cetshwayo, should 
have allowed herself to misjudge Sir Henry 
Bulwer, and attribute the worst motives to 
the whole of his conduct. ‘* What,” she 
asks, ‘‘has Cetshwayo ever done to earn Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s hatred ?” 

‘‘Sir Henry Bulwer,” she says in another 
place, ‘‘ gave his whole mind to preventing the 
king’s restoration, in which he was greatly 
assisted by the officials, and succeeded in it to 
an extent quite unimagined at present by the 
British public.” 

And again : 

‘*There was one further piece of mischief left 
for the governor to do, and he now lost no time 
in doing it.” 

She speaks of his jaundiced eyes and deter- 
mined prejudice, and of his unscrupulous 
misrepresentations. 

By such censure Miss Colenso only weakens 
her own case and injures her client. The 
efforts of Sir Henry Bulwer to prevent the 
Zulu War must not be forgotten ; and, indeed, 
Miss Colenso admits that his dispatches at 
that time show considerable acuteness. There 
were many and weighty reasons against the 
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restoration of Cetshwayo, and it by no means 
follows that because the governor opposed 
the restoration he did so from the most male- 
volent motives. Miss Colenso goes on to 
charge him with doing all in his power to 
restore to Cetshwayo as little of his former 
territory as possible, and to secure by all 
means the final failure of the restoration, and 
with this view of misleading and deceiving 
the Colonial Office. Certainly the restoration 
was foredoomed to failure, as certainly as was 
Lord Wolseley’s ridiculous settlement of the 
thirteen kinglets. Our present difficulties 
began with a great crime, which has been 
followed by a succession of blunders; and we 
have sacrificed many thousands of lives and 
millions of money to establish the new Boer 
republic of Western Zululand! The Boers 
have played their cards well. They have suc- 
ceeded in all they have undertaken, and for 
three reasons: they knew what they wanted, 
they were entirely unscrupulous, and they 
were on the spot. 

Miss Colenso fears that her subject is one 
to attract but languid attention in England, 
where so many nearer interests absorb the 
minds of thinking persons. Not only is the 
subject, as we said above, a most unpleasant 
one, but people are deterred from approaching 
it by a feeling of hopelessness of anything 
ever being fairly, sensibly, or usefully con- 
ducted in South Africa; and, miserable as the 
solution proposed by Mr. Stanhope is, we 
believe it will be accepted with something of 
satisfaction as shelving a painful and hopeless 
subject. Miss Colenso has not taken the right 
method of interesting the British public in the 
cause she has so much at heart. She is, no 
doubt, mistress of the whole question, 
and has all the Blue-books and dis- 
patches relating to Zulu effairs at her 
fingers’ ends; but she encumbers her 
text with too much of them. The reader 
is constantly interrupted by long quotations, 
filling sometimes a whole page. If these, with 
most of the notes, had been relegated to an 
appendix, and a smooth narrative given, and, 
still more, if the two volumes could have been 
condensed into one, there would have been a 
greater prospect of the book being widely 
read. Miss Colenso, too, is remarkably de- 
ficient in a sense of proportion. The most 
Insignificant details are in her estimation 
worth preserving, and the most contemptible 
attacks on her hero worth refuting after the 
lapse of years. It is hardly credible that she 
should think it worth while to quote and 
comment on a paragraph from such a print as 
the World, written several years ago, and 
which, except for this, would long ago have 
sunk into oblivion. 

The first of these volumes was printed in 
1884, the second in 1885. The delay was 
caused by the lamentable fire which con- 
sumed the house at Bishopstowe, September 
3, 1884. Miss Colenso promises another 
volume to treat at length of the last fight 
and death of Cetshwayo, and 


“of the further ill-treatment of the Zulu 
national party by the Natal Government 
Otticials after that event, which treatment 
finally drove them to despair; of their 
desperate acceptance of help from the Boers— 
the people of whose interference their late 
& had always entertained a wise distrust ; 
of the advance of the Boer borderers on pretence 





of assisting the unhappy Zulus; of their 
practical seizure of the whole of the country, 
and of the apparently approaching realisation 
of the suggestion daringly made in Natal six 
years ago, ‘Why should not we and the 
Transvaal Boers take Zululand, and divide it 
between ourselves?’ ”’ 


Wittram WIckHam. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The World Below. By E. M. Abdy- Williams. 
In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Victims. By Theo Gift. In 3 vols. 
& Blackett.) 


The Maid o the Mill. By Mrs. Compton 
Reade. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. By Anne 
Beal. (Griffith Farran, & Co.) 

Expiation. By E. Phillips-Oppenheim. (Max- 
well.) 


Revenged. By Mrs. Edith Chamberlain. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Thekla. By Lady Herbert. (Burns & Oates.) 


THERE are many scenes that are painful, 
they are some that are almost repellent, in 
The World Below ; but unhappily—in a sense 
also happily—-there are none that are unreal. 
Of the many books which have been published 
since the ‘“‘siumming craze” began, and in 
which the squalor and misery of lower London 
have been depicted with a view either to 
artistic effect or to social reform, none is more 
striking, because none is more serious and 
sincere, than Zhe World Below. I observe 
with regret that Mrs. Whishaw—for the 
author of Zwo Jfs now writes under her 
matried name—asks, in a prefatory note, 
those of her friends who have known of her 


(Hurst 


‘work in the East End” to look with a|- 


lenient eye upon the literary shortcomings of 
her new book. But even had there been no 
intimation of this kind, one would have in- 
ferred from the character of her Shoreditch 
and Stepney sketches that she had drawn 
not on her imagination but on her experience, 
for her facts. The whole of Zhe World Below 
life in St. Margaret’s Buildings—the story of 
dazed Love Owen, patient Jessie Moss, even the 
poor outcast, Jennie Dennison—is genuine, 
even if the whole of it is the reverse of 
pleasant. Mrs. Whishaw does not, however, 
commit the mistake of preaching or senti- 
mentalising in the first person. Some of her 
characters talk Socialism, Humanitarianism, 
Conservatism, Radicalism, and what not ; but, 
under the special circumstances of the story, 
this is what they would naturally do. Yet 
she does not follow their example—except, 
perhaps, when she has an occasional fling at a 
particular school of ‘‘ economists.” But, 
apart from its reality, The World Below is 
notable for a firm, powerful, and original plot. 
The heroine, Loveday Owen, is the daughter 
of a Welsh gentleman, who has married an 
actress, believing her, as she honestly believes 
herself, to be a widow. The poor woman, 
sometime after the birth of Loveday, makes 
the terrible discovery that when she married 
Mr. Owen her first husband was alive. She 
flees from home and happiness to save her 
daughter from the disgrace and ruin that the 
discovery of her illegitimacy must entail. In 


this she does not altogether succeed. Love- 





day is, however, brought up in Wales, 
and reaches womanhood in the character of 
a Welsh heiress. As such she makes the 
friendship of Miss Rhys, a worthy lady, who 
acts as a mother to her, and who is, perhaps, 
better drawn than any other character in The 
World Below, and of Tom Pwllmeyric, its hero, 
who not only has faith in the proletariat, but 
throws in his lot with them. Mrs. Whishaw 
provides admirable foils to the serious Love- 
day and Tom in his sister Isabella and her 
light-hearted lover, Christopher Rhys. She 
might, however, have spared her readers the 
awful struggle Isabella has with her cther 
admirer, the lunatic Maynard. Such an in- 
cident is not incredible, but in a book so full of 
striking situations it is unnecessary. When 
Loveday’s father dies, the secret of her birth 
is discovered to her by his brother, whose 
repulsive character is not spared in portraiture 
by Mrs. Whishaw, and she flees to London. 
Thither it is unnecessary, after what has 
already been said, to follow her. Loveday 
Owen is a very beautiful creation ; and Tom 
Pwllmeyric, if an impossibility in real life, 
is of the stuff of which strong men of action 
and not mere dreaming enthusiasts are made. 
Mrs. Whishaw’s style deserves a word of the 
heartiest commendation She writes clear 
nervous, unrhetorical, English—perhaps the 
rarest thing in present-day fiction. 


Victims is probably the best of its author’s 
works. It is pathetic without being maudlin, 
and sensational without being melodramatic. 
Even for a three-volume novel, it i; full 
measure, yet there is remarkably little in it 
that anyone who cares for a good story fur its 
own sake will skip. It is quite certain from 
the first, indeed, that poor Vera St. Laurent, 
with her French father and her English 
mother, will be to Leah Josephs, the daughter 
of the Jewish scientist, very much what 
Dora is to Agnes in David Copperfield, and 
that George Marstland, after marrying and 
burying Vera, will marry Leah. Yet the 
interest in the two plots in Victims— 
the making of the happiness o. Vera and 
the murring of it—is so well susta'ned 
that it is impossible not to follow them 
till the climax of both is reached, and 
her two husbands fight in mortal duel. 
Victims is not a great novel, but it is a very 
bright one; and the transition from English 
to French scenery and life is skilfully 
managed. There is not a weak or ill-drawn 
character in the book, though the Count who 
really destroys Vera’s life is a trifle too 
Satanic, and in too old-fashioned a sense. 


Mrs. Compton Reade has done, and can do, 
much better work than Zhe Maid o’ the Mill, 
in which she devotes two volumes to the 
attempts made by Mr. Valletort Fynes and the 
Rey. Sebastian Glasspool to seduce Miss Fleda 
Kyprose, the pretty daughter of a miller, who 
has been sufficiently educated to play roulades, 
and to indulge in sarcasm. The Maid o’ the 
Mill is linked riskiness long drawn out, and 
suggests Madam Bovary Anglicised, and spoilt 
in the process. Rodolphe isa sincerely vicious 
French scoundrel. Valletort Fynes is a vulgar 
English cad, who has not the courage of his 
vices, or manners enough to sufficiently dis- 
guise the brutality of his passion. Fleda, for 
the well-brought-up and simple daughter of 
a plain, honest miller, is remarkably acces- 
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sible. She accepts from the arms and lips of 
a stranger innumerable attentions, which, to 
adopt her own rather fine distinction, are, if 
not ‘‘sensual,’’ at least ‘‘common.” Un- 
appalled—rather, indeed, attracted—by the 
outspoken vulgarity of Fynes, she not only 
meets him clandestinely, but flees to his 
house in London, and only leaves it when she 
finds a Mrs. Fynes installed there already. 
There is something Cleopatraesque in Emma 
Bovary’s audacious sin; there is nothing of 
the sort in Fleda Ryprose’s moral limpness. 
Mrs. Reade can paint rural scenery, and can 
reproduce the manners of a clericalised 
provincial society. She shows both of these 
powers in Zhe Maid o’ the Mill, although her 
satire is inartistically acrid. Altogether, the 
very unpleasant taste that this story leaves in 
the mouth is the one fact worth recording in 
connexion with it. 


The portentous length and prolixity of 
Nothing Venture, Nothing Have will prevent 
many a reader of fiction from doing justice 
to a book which, apart altogether from the 
more than average literary record of its 
author, has many things in it that deserve a 
word of commendation. But to try both to 
read and to do justice to it is like plunging 
into a jungle and making believe that the 
plunge is a picnic. It is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the attempt to substitute one- 
volume for three-volume fiction. Yet if only 
Miss Beale could have contrived to accom- 
plish her purpose and give expression to her 
ideas in a third of the space she has taken to 
herself! For Nothing Venture, Nothing Have 
isa bright, wholesome story, and smacks of the 
soil of Dorsetshire, in which most of its 
scenes are laid. There is something new, 
and yet there is also something pleasantly old 
in the central point of the plot—-the appear- 
ance of an Australian lad among his English 
relatives to claim and work his way towards 
the securing of a baronetcy. Lachlan Lyons 
is really of the stuff of which Mr. Smiles’s 
heroes are made, although, at all events up to 
the period when Miss Beale leaves him, he does 
not develop any of that aridity of character 
which is the besetting weakness of the self- 
made. Then the Miss Laws, Lachlan’s great- 
aunts, who ultimately take him up to the need- 
ful extent, which is happily small, are not 
too eccentric, and are, indeed, dear old ladies 
in the best sense of the phrase. There is a bit 
of a mystery in Nothing Venture, Nothing 
Have, which very nearly ends in a bit of 
tragedy—the mystery of the relationship 
between William Kagles and Mdme. du 
Bois—that could, perhaps, have been dis- 
pensed with, in spite of its giving the 
fortunate Lachlan a very lovable girl for a 
wife. His adventures, however, among his 
English kinsfolk are, on the whole, told with 
a free and pleasant humour. But Miss 
Beale must learn to condense and to blot, if 
only for the sake of the girls in their teens, 
whom, above all others, she evidently has 
in her eye when she writes. 


Expiation is a readable, well-constructed, 
and delightfully preposterous story of the 
kind that Mr. James Payn used to produce 
before he discovered his own vein of humour. 
It contains a real and a sham Squire Harold 
Mornington, who, when it is too late, turns 





out to be a real Squire Cecil Mornington; a 
murder that is begun by a vengeful and 
deluded husband, and completed by a pro- 
fessional burglar; some fair detective ‘‘ busi- 
ness’’; a Braddonian theft from a parish 
registry ; and one or two stagey, but not in- 
effective scenes from the American backwoods. 
The love-making is poor. It would be diffi- 
cult to say whether Eva Mornington or 
Lionel Lord Dereham is the greater non- 
entity. But Miss—one feels disposed not 
to say Mr.—Phillips-Oppenheim has no 
time, while developing her plot, for such 
trifles as love affairs. It may be objected, 
too, that some of the characters in Expiation, 
when they have occasion to talk sentiment, 
strike attitudes and indulge in G. P. R. 
Jamesian eloquence. But this is a fault that 
time will cure. The author of Hzpiation can 
write passable English, can weave a plot skil- 
fully, and has no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of un-English and unnatural 
naturalism. 


Nine out of ten readers of Revenged will, 
on finishing it, feel inclined to give Mrs. 
Edith Chamberlain a mild scolding, and they 
will be justified in so doing; for she has 
treated them very much as a professional 
hostess would do who, after beguiling her 
friends to a Special Evening at Home with 
the promise of a little light comedy, 
should, in sheer wantonness, insist on reading 
to them, just before leaving, an elaborate 
paper on sudden death. Revenged is essen- 
tially a study of the manners, dialect, and 
dialectic, of English provincial life, that pro- 
vincial life which always keeps itself in touch 
with London, and knows all that is worth 
knowing about Society, and the Academy, and 
the Grosvenor. It is a carefully executed 
study. The Rossiters and the Sturdies are 
drawn from the life. But Mrs. Chamber- 
lain spoils the effect of this study by sud- 
denly making Gussie Rossiter drown George 
Misselbrooke at the end of her story, 
and so render her rival, Mary Gardener, 
unhappy for ever afterwards. This tragedy 
is quite uncalled for, and altogether inartistic. 
Happily, Revenged suggests various possibilities 
of a brighter and better sort than the tragic 
as being in store for Mrs. Chamberlain as a 
writer of fiction. 


Lady Herbert has produced in Zhekla, to 
which she has wisely given the form of an 
autobiography, a story to be respected rather 
than admired. It is the life of one of those 
girls who are doomed to misfortune and crape 
from the cradle. Thekla has a father who 
has ‘‘no fixed religion,” a stepmother whom 
she very properly kicks, and an aunt who 
tries to swindle her, and who is abetted by 
a brutal bully of a husband. She marries the 
man she loves, and has a period of domestic 
happiness, in which she may be said to have 
ascended from deep into ‘‘ second”? mourning. 
But, at the end, she is seen weeping by the 
death-bed of her husband, who, like herself, 
has found a haven from the storms of Fate 
and speculation in the Church of Rome. 
Thekla is, by no means, a disguised pamphlet 
in favour of ’version. But it is a story with 
an undisguised purpose. This purpose apart, 
it is characterised by reality and refinement— 
the severe refinement of the aristocratic Sister 
of Mercy. On the whole, sancta simplicitas 





is the verdict to be passed upon Thekla— 
sancta simplicitas without the suspicion of a 
sneer. Witrram Wattace. 








SOME BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


Schools and Scholars. By James Runciman, 
(Chatto & Windus.) It puzzles one to speak 
temperately about Mr. Runciman’s last per- 
formance. He knows a good deal about his 
subject, he means to be quite honest, and he 
writes in a style of uniform strength; but all 
these virtues sink into insignificance under the 
shadows of vicina vitia. is close acquain- 
tance with one side of his subject blinds him to 
the other side, his honesty drives him to press 
his points to exaggeration, and his style not 
unfrequently drops into coarseness. Schools 
and Scholars is a series of ten stories and a 
moral, all dealing more or less with public 
elementary schools, scholars, and teachers. 
With something of what the author urges 
most reasonable men will cordially agree; but 
much, again, is intolerant and intolerable 
bigotry and unreason. He insists on the claims 
and dignity of a teacher’s life, and he is rightly 
offended by the poverty-stricken and slipshod 
training which is the too common fate of 
elementary school teachers. He draws a very 
gruesome picture of the ordinary Dissenting 
training college, and a very disgusting sketch 
of a Church of England institution for training 
girls; and he rarely mentions training colleges 
in general without some very ill word. An 
outsider would gather from Mr. Runciman that 
such places are an injudicious mixture of 
lunatic asylum, almshouse, union, and 
penitentiary. He rarely mentions ministers of 
religion without what is little less than 
insolent abuse of the whole order; and, to 
make his denunciations impartial, he draws 
very repulsive pictures of one or two dissenting 
preachers, several Church of England clergy- 
men, with an occasional gibe at the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. Some of the stories are 
silly, and one at least is nasty. A fair example 
of his general style is (p. 127)— 

‘*T have given two instances of priestly interference 
with School Board work, and I do so because I 
dread the action of the Royal Commission on 
Education. That Commission includes the most 
intolerant political priest in England. He is the 
man who once bellowed about the effects of 
Atheistic School Boards when a little boy 
happened to say in a police-court, ‘I don’t know 
who Jesus is.’ It turned out that this boy was 
taught in the priest’s own school, yet the holy man 
went on repeating his story. As for Lord Norton, 
we know enough about him; and Norton plus 
priests form a dangerous combination.’’ 

As for the typical school inspector— 

‘‘Mr. Gower stalked into the school, and, without 
removing his hat or saluting the teachers, drawled 
‘Your log-book and registers!’ When he had 
glanced through these, he said, ‘Schedules! ’ as if 
he were asking a flunkey for coffee. ‘Let me see 
your Standard II.,’ he went on. ‘They must 
take their dictation on paper.’ After the flurry 
caused by this order had ceased, Mr. Gower 
dictated, ‘Hee-ah the strainjah paused.’ It is 
probable that he meant, ‘Here the stranger 
paused,’ ...’? And so on. 

Mr. Runciman’s politics—a very important 
part of his book—are perversely Radical. His 
ideal schoolmaster is a Radical apostle. In 
other respects the last-named gentleman 1s 4 
very objectionable prig indeed; and if we were 
not fairly well acquainted with the real 
man, we should regard the various Education 
Acts as parents of a very unpleasant race. 
Mr. Runciman’s man might, usually, have been 
a Senior Wrangler (p. 140); but it is not quite 
clear who is responsible for his (generally) 
lower position—the permanent clerks and the 
clergy (pp. 140, 168), the members of Boards 
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or the government inspectors (passim), or the 
infrequent use of evening dress (p. 183), shown 
to be fatal on p. 187. His idols are Carlyle, 
Shelley, Gautier, de Musset, Baudelaire, and 
Mr. Swinburne. We heartily agree with Mr. 
Runciman that a year or two at Oxford or 
Cambridge would make another man of the 
elementary teacher; but we marvel how he 
came to draw his picture of what he calls a 
‘high-class undergraduate.’ It would, again, 
be a pity if the elementary teacher, once brought 
under the fine influences so salutary to the 
ordinary undergraduate, ‘‘acquired that 
curious, abstracted expression which you 
notice among the finest class-men at the 
universities, and among such students as the 
Indian Civil Service cracks.’”’ What is a crack ? 
It is possible that some members of school 
boards are puffed up with impertinent import- 
ance, that government inspectors are occasion- 
ally cruel and crotchet-haunted, that the 
official system is hard and unyielding, that 
children, and teachers, too, are harried beyond 
measure to gain ‘‘ results.” But Mr. Runci- 
man damages his excellent case by vulgar 
abuse and over-statement, so that his book is 
likely to instruct no one, and to piease only 
those who are as extreme in various ways as he 
is himself. One suggestion, however, we 
cordially welcome and recommend. He asks 
that school inspectors should have at least one 
year’s experience in elementary teaching before 
they are trusted to inspect others’ work. That 
is but fair; and if Mr. Runciman would effec- 
tually use his undoubtedly powerful pen to 
attain this desirable object, he would ewes 
the gratitude of every teacher in England. 


Health at School By Clement Dukes. 
(Cassell.) There is so much to commend in 
this excellent book on health at school that we 
are sorry to find its early chapters largely taken 
up with matters concerning which Dr. Dukes 
cannot claim to be an authority. That children 
should be trained in healthy habits before 
leaving home, and that the healthiest neigh- 
bourhood and school are the best for them, 
most of us will admit to be sound doctrine ; 
but on such points as the teaching of classics 
rather than science, or the proper proportion 
of lay masters to clerical, parents will, we 
imagine, choose to judge for themselves. When 
we come to the daily life in school we find the 
author on his own ground, dealing in a very 
interesting way with all that affects a boy’s 
healthy growth. Detailed plans and descrip- 
tions of the dormitories and class-rooms at 
Rugby and elsewhere are given; and we find 
much that is generally useful in his hints for 
the arrangement of lavatories, baths, and 
drainage. Cubicles he objects to very strongly, 
preferring open dormitories of moderate size, 
which should be used for sleeping only. In 
dealing with diet he makes some good sugges- 
tions as to the best hours for meals, and es- 
ayes J urges that the meal time should not 

curtailed. The ‘‘ tuck-shop” and ‘‘ hampers 
from home” he has little lovefor. Hepleads, how- 
ever, for every regard being paid to the natural 
cravings of boys in respect to their food. In 
arranging the hours for work and play much 
may be done by judicious alternations, such 
as are already in force in many public schools ; 
but Dr. Dukes evidently regards ‘evening 
preparation” as an evil to be got rid of when 
possible. He has a word of advice also touch- 
ing over-work; but so long as the present 
moderate programme of twenty-four to twenty- 
eight hours work at lessons per week is main- 
tained, the victims of ‘‘ over-pressure ” will not 

found, we fancy, among the well-fed boys 
of a public school. As ameans of punishment 
the author objects to the cane, but tolerates the 
birch; and he would substitute an hour or two 
with the drill-sergeant for the time now spent 
im writing, more or less badly, the stereotyped 





lines” from Virgil. On the whole question 
of physical education he is on the side of the 
athletes, for whose “training” he provides a 
complete dietary. School games he calls the 
“glory of our country,” while the physical 
education of girls he considers, if anything, to 
be more important than the intellectual. Com- 
pulsory games, or in their absence compulsory 
drill, should, he naturally thinks, be found in 
all public schools. In the chapters treating of 
illness at school and the prevention of infec- 
tion, we have a mass of detailed, technical in- 
formation which will be useful not only to 
school authorities, but also to fathers and 
mothers at home. All who have to deal with 
ares | people should be grateful for the precise 
rules laid down by Dr. Dukes for the avoid- 
ance of infection; and, if proper regard is paid 
to his tables of disease-incubation, parents and 
guardians will know how to deal with school- 
going children so as to avoid all risk of infec- 
tion to themselves or others. In conclusion, it 
isno less than Dr. Dukes’s due to say that his 
book is one of the most satisfactory books on 
all school matters, so far as health is concerned, 
that we have yet seen. It is well worthy to 
stand by the side of Mr. Cotterill’s and Mr. 
Sidgwick’s contributions to the subject. Even 
where it covers the ground so well occupied by 
those writers it is interesting and suggestive ; 
and it deals with many points outside their 
scope, but still of vital importance. Wherever 
Dr. Dukes sticks to his text, he speaks with an 
authority no one can gainsay. 


Home Education. By Charlotte M. Mason. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) The object of the 
author of this book is to ‘‘ suggest a method of 
education resting upon natural law ”—in other 
words, that shall be reasonable; and we must 
admit that the suggestions contained in it are 
marked by common sense. It must not be 
supposed that the treatment of education here 
is at all technical, as might be imagined from 
the term “natural law.” Natural may mean 
anything in nature, as these latter days of 
popular treatises on this and that too well 
know. ‘‘Home Education” is the substance 
of lectures given to ladies, and bears in its 
arrangement the traces of its origin. The first 
lecture, treating of the general conditions of 
education, appeals to principles and facts which 
we are all ready to admit although we may 
differ as to their relative importance. That 
children should have exercise, rest, nourish- 
ment, pure air, and sunshine, if their brains are 
to work in a healthy way, may be taken as 
an axiom. That all the help we can give 
them may be summed up in the words ‘‘ offend 
not, despise not, hinder not,” is hardly so 
immediately obvious. The chapter on outdoor 
life is excellent reading, but we fear it is, 
for many, acounsel of perfection. The delights 
which a country walk may yield are dwelt 
on lovingly; the thousand opportunities 
for accurate observation and discrimination 
of natural objects, landscapes, flowers, trees, 
and living creatures are eagerly noted. But, 
we ask, who shall show us these things? 
Happy is the child who has such a guide, one 
who has no scorn for games that are noisy and 
rough, one that allows even climbing. The 
writer starts with the proposition, ‘‘ Education 
is the formation of habits”; and, in dealing 
with children under nine years of age, very 
properly relegates lessons to the second rank. 
The habits of attention, application, and the 
like are duly insisted on; the virtues of obedi- 
ence and truthfulness properly recognised. 
The nature and growth of the will and con- 
science are, however, treated apart from these— 
an arrangement by which nothing is gained. 
In “lessons,” if anywhere, we may expect to 
find fads, but the suggestions about them are, 
in the main, exceedingly sensible. The author 
has a righteous horror of mere words and 





figures and little text-books, and claims the first 
place in education for eyes, ears, and fingers, 
and that in the open air. Her religious 
opinions are pretty clearly indicated. They are, 
however, marked by charity and toleration ; 
and she is ready to admit the possibility of 
growth in goodness outside her own creed. 
The book is pleasantly written, enlivened by 
illustration and anecdote, and may be safely 
commended to mothers, young and old. Common 
sense is its keynote. 


Drat the Boys ! Recollections of an Ex-French 
Master in England. By Max O’Rell. (Field 
& Tuer.) We felt only a qualified admiration 
for ‘‘Max O’Rell’s” earlier books, but this 
little volume is full of genuine wit and good 
sense. For a foreigner, the author has a won- 
derful knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
English schoolboy character ; and its humorous 
side has seldom been more amusingly presented. 
The comicalities of examination papers and of 
answers in class are a hackneyed theme; but 
Max O’Rell’s stories, whether authentic or not, 
are irresistibly funny. In Sandeau’s Mademoi- 
selle de la Seigliére, which the author was reading 
with his class, 


‘the Baroness de Vaubert says to the Marquis de 
la Seiglitre, ‘Calmez-vous.’ A boy having trans- 
lated this by ‘Calm yourself,’ I observed to him, 
‘Couldn’t you give me something more collo- 
quial?’ Boy, after a moment's reflection: ‘Keep 
your hair on, old man.’ ’’ 

Nearly as good is the story of the boy who, 
when asked “why silence is the only French 
noun in -ence that is masculine,” replied: 
‘* Because silence is the only thing that women 
cannot keep.” The author’s own witticisms 
might perhaps lose by quotation; but in their 
original context they will not fail to provoke a 
hearty laugh, while they often serve to give 
point to some sagacious hint which teachers or 
parents may do well carefully to note. The 
book, unlike the writer’s former ones, is origin- 
ally written in English, and its idiom, so far as 
we know, is faultless. 


THE volume of The Journal of Education for 
1886 shows no falling off in the excellence of 
its contents from the high standard of earlier 
issues. We observe one valuable feature which 
is either new, or at least did not attract our 
attention in the preceding volume—namely, 
the ability shown in the reviews of books on 
Teutonic philology. One article, which deserves 
special notice from the novelty and interest of 
its subject, is a record of an Englishman’s 
experiences as teacher of his native language 
in a French Lycée. 


The Teachers’ Aid. Vol. I. {Educationa 
Newspaper Company.) This most recent 
addition to our educational periodicals deserves 
a warm welcome. It has been planned on the 
principle of affording the greatest possible 
amount of help not only to teachers, but to 
school managers, and, in short, to all who are 
interested in educational work. Not the least 
of its meritorious features is its compact size, 
which makes it very handy as well for future 
reference as for present perusal. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Percy M. THornton will publish in the 
first week of April, through Messrs. Ridgway’s, 
a work entitled The Brunswick Accession, con- 
taining : (1) The Origin ; (2) The History of the 
Royal Family up to the time of their Settle- 
ment on the English Throne ; (3) The Nature of 
their Constitutional Influence over later events. 
The author has had access to the unprinted 
portion of the Hanover papers, as well as to 
those documents in the Record Office which 
bear on the period of the Brunswick Accession, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has collected and revised 
‘ ts speeches on the Irish Question with a view 
:., their issue in volume form. under the auspices 
ot the National Radical Union, who have 
-utrusted the publication to Messrs. Swan 
‘onnenschein & Co. The book is now in the 
ress, and will appear in the course of a few 
Jays. 


Dr. J. J. von D6LLINGER and Dr. Reusch 
ave editing the autobiography of Cardinal 
‘ellarmine, which reaches to 1613. This 
_utobiography, written in Latin, though of 
. xtreme interest, is almost unknown, owing to 
he persistent way in which it has been 
suppressed by the Jesuits. It will be accom- 
; anied by a German translation, introduction, 
nd appendices, together with a full account of 
‘ie proceedings relating to the proposed canon- 
‘cation of Bellarmine. Mr. Nutt is the London 
agent for the book. 


In the list of knighthoods conferred on the 
occasion of the celebration in India of the 
.ueen’s jubilee occur the following names 
uistinguished in literature—Mr. W. W. Hunter, 
.ditor of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, of 
which a new edition is now on the eve of 
completion; Sir Monier Williams; Sir George 
Rirdwood; and Mr. D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
vrivate secretary to the viceroy, but better 
xnown as the author of Russia. 


In the course of the spring, Mr. Walter Scott 
will publish a volume of selected stories by the 
late Philip Bourke Marston. The book will be 
entitled, For a Song’s Sake, and will have an 
{ntroductory Memoir by Mr. William Sharp. 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH has placed a new 
volume of poems in the hands of Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co, for early publication. 


THE same publishers will issue in a few weeks 
Mr. Hardy’s novel, The Woodlanders, which has 
been appearing in Macmillan’s Magazine; and 
also, towards the end of next month, a new 
novel—Sabina Zembra—by Mr. William Black. 


A NEW story by Mr. Hall Caine has just 
been bought by the proprietors of the Sheffield 
Telegraph, who mean to pass it through a 
syndicate of newspapers, beginning on May 28. 
The title is to be The Deemster ; or, the Censure 
= the Church, and the scene is the Isle of 

an. 


The Great World is the title of Mr. Joseph 
Hatton’s new novel, whichiscommenced to-day 
(February 19) in many journals in England, 
America and Australasia, through Messrs, 
Tillotson & Son, of Bolton. Thestory, which is 
illustrated by Mr. Alfred Bryan, will run for six 
months. 


Messrs. F, V. WuiTE & Co. will publish 
immediately a two-volume story, by John 
Strange Winter, entitled Garrison Gossip ; also 
a shilling novel, entitled Cleverly Won, a 
romance of the Grand National, by Mr. Hawley 
Smart; and a three-volume novel, by Mrs. 
G. Bigg-Wither, entitled The Three Curates. 


WE understand that the Queen has consented 
that Miss Edith C. Kenyon should publish a 
small book she has been writing, entitled Scenes 
in the Life of the Princess Alice, so that the 
poor among whom the princess loved to labour 
pe the record of her beautiful, self- 
sacrificing life. A companion volume, to which 
also the Queen’s permission extends, is in course 
of preparation by Miss Kenyon. It will be 
entitled Scenes from the Life of the Royal Family. 
a books will be issued by Messrs. Nicholson 

ons. 


THE success of Mr. Grenville Murray’s Queer 
Stories from ‘‘ Truth,” of which 25,000 copies 
have been already sold, has encouraged the issue 


. é third series by Messrs, Swan Sonnenschein 
0» 





A NEW edition of Granville Penn’s Book of 
the New Covenant is announced for early publica- 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. Before the days of 
official biblical revision this translation of the 
New Testament drew much attention, and 
enjoyed considerable popularity. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL announce for 
immediate publication a cheap edition of Miss 
Braddon’s Une Thing Needful, uniform with her 
other novels. 


Mr. EpmMunND GossE will on Thursday next 
(February 24) begin a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘‘ The Critics of the 
Age of Anne,” and on Saturday (February 26) 
Lord Rayleigh will begin a course of six lectures 
on ‘‘ Sound.” Prof. F. Max Miiller’s course of 
three lectures on ‘‘The Science of Thought ” 
begins on Thursday, March 17. 


THE annual dinner of the “Old Boys” of 
University College School will be held at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday, February 22. 
Mr. Robert Kaye Gray will be in the chair ; 
and in the list of vice-presidents are the names 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. George Scharf, 
Mr, R. H. Hutton, Prof. Michael Foster, Prof. 
W. E. Ayrton, Mr. Ingram Bywater, and Sir 
Barrow H. Ellis. 


Dr. Cart NeEvmAuvs’s edition of Adgar’s 
Anglo-Norman Legends concerning Mary the 
Blessed Virgin (vol. ix. of Prof. Foerster’s 
‘* Alt-Franzosische Bibliothek ’’) has just found 
a continuation in another book by the same 
author. Dr. Neuhaus’s new work contains 
nearly all the first forty Latin legends of MS. 
Cleopatra C. X. of the British Museum, with 
the variants of MS. Arundel 346. As was 
stated in the ACADEMY before, the author of 
the Anglo-Norman verses (MS. Egerton, 612 
Brit. Mus.) calls himself Adgar, and says that 
he has translated from a (Latin) book of a 
certain Mestri Albri, a copy of which he found 
in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Now, 
the agreement between most of the Norman 
verses of Adgar and the Latin prose version of 
the Cleopatra MS. is such that the former may 
be regarded as a sentence-for-sentence transla- 
tion from the latter, which must therefore be 
either the book of ‘‘Mestri Albri”’ or a copy. 
On the margins of the new book references are 
given to the respective verses of the Egerton 
verses, so that we are enabled to follow Adgar 
step for step in his poetical renderings. 
Appended to p. 8 is an elaborate concordance 
of all the legends contained in the various MSS. 
Egerton 612, Cleop. C. X., Arundel 346 and 
Royal 20 B. XIV. of the British Museum, 
This work of Dr. Neuhaus is a valuable addition 
to mediaeval philological research, and will no 
doubt be a great help to the students of 
mediaeval Mariolatry in general. It is dedicated 
to Prof. Buchheim, of King’s College. 


HERE are some “ Browning Jottings” from 
the New York Critic: 


**Tt is curious that in the essay on ‘ Browning’s 
Obscurity,’ in his Introduction to the Study of Brown- 
ing’s Poetry, Prof. Corson should have gone badly 
astray in explaining the closing lines of the Invo- 
eation (to Mrs. Browning) from the Introduction 
to The Ring and the Book. The last two lines are: 
‘Some whiteness, which, I judge, thy face makes 
proud, 
Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall.’ 


Prof. Corson makes the reference to the ‘ face’ 
express ‘approval’ of what the poet may have 
written, while ‘ thy foot may fall’ signifies ‘ you 
may disapprove’ something in the work. Miss 
Hersey, in Select Poems of Robert Browning, edited 
by herself and Mr. Rolfe, makes the ‘ whiteness’ 
in the heavens simply the representation or reflex 
of the lady’s face, and the ‘ wanness’ the place 
where her ‘foot may fall.’ Mr. Browning has 
been asked which of these explanations 1s the 
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correct one, and has endorsed the latter—which is 
decidedly the simpler one.” 
* * * * 


‘Tn a letter to Mr. I. E. Stevenson, of The Inde- 
pendent, Mr. Browning says, in reply to the ques- 
tion whether the speaker in ‘In a Year’ be wife 
or mistress, and the person referred to actually 
dead or only recreant: ‘The iittle poem was 
meant to express the feeling of a woman towards 
a hopelessly alienated lover—husband, if you will. 
The summing-up of the account between much 
endeavour and as constant a resistance to it leaves 
the result a mere “‘clay-cold clod’’ in the shape 
of a heart—to be ‘“‘left”’ finally and altogether ; 
when ‘‘ what comes next ?’’—as something must.’ ”’ 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


TuE March number of the Century will con- 
tain the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ English 
Cathedrals,” on the illustrations for which Mr. 
Joseph Pennell has been engaged for the last 
two or three years; the continuations of ‘‘ The 
Life of Abraham Lincoln,” of Mr. Cable’s 
story ‘‘Grande Pointe,’ and of the article on 
‘** French Sculpture,” besides an illustrated 
paper on ‘‘ Composite Photography.” 

THE March number of Zime will contain 
articles on “The Round Table Conference,” 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey ; ‘“ Libel,” by Mr. 
William Mackay; ‘‘ Defensio pro Scriptis meis,” 
by Mr. George Moore; and “The Labour 
Movement in America,” by Dr. E. and Mrs. 
Aveling. 


Illustrations for March will include an article, 
by Miss Margaret Thomas, the sculptress of the 
latest bust of Fielding, on ‘‘Clovelly,” with 
woodcuts from her own drawings. 


In the March number of the Scottish Church 
will appear a paper on ‘‘The Formation of 
Dew,” and the first of a series on ‘ Causes of 
Secession from the Church,” in addition to a 
rural sketch by ‘‘ Nether Lochaber,” and ‘‘ A 
Night with the Salvationists.” 

St. Nicholas for March will contain a paper, 
by William H. Rideing, on ‘‘ The Boyhood of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. NETTLESHIP will deliver a public lecture 
at Oxford on Saturday next, February 26, upon 
‘‘The Relation between Philology and the 
Academical Study of Literature, illustrated by 
a Discussion of Passages in the Latin Poets. 


Mr. EDMUND GossE proposes to give two 
lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, as 
Clark lecturer, on February 26 and March i, 
upon ‘‘ The Earlier Writings of Swift.” 


Ir has been decided to produce the ‘‘ Oedipus 
Tyrannus” at Cambridge next November in 
the original Greek. As before, the music will 
be composed by Mr. Villiers Stanford. 


Mr. Hubert HERKOMER is painting from 
the life a portrait of Sir Henry Acland, as a 
demonstration to his pupils as Slade professor 
at Oxford. He has announced his intention of 
giving a course of lectures next term on 
** Etching,” and probably also on “‘ Engraving 
and Mezzotint.” 

WE are glad to hear that Prof. J. H. 
Middleton has already received the names of a 
considerable number of Oxford and Cambridge 
men who propose to form his class in Rome 
during the Easter vacation. 


Pror. E. 8. BEEsLY is to give a lecture 
before the Russell Club at Oxford upon 
‘‘Socialism and Positivism” to-day (Feb- 
ruary 19). 

Ar the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, Dr. Jackson was re-elected 
president; Dr, Sandys was elected a new vice- 
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resident, and the Master of Trinity and Dr. 
Moulton new members of the council. 


THE last issue of Romania (No. 58 and 59) 
consists, in great part, of a long paper by Prof. 
Paul Meyer on the French MSS. preserved at 
Cambridge. 


Amone those upon whom the Senatus Aca- 
demicus of St. Andrew’s University propose to 
confer the degree of Doctor of Laws are—the 
Rev. W. C. Winslow, well known to readers of 
the ACADEMY as the energetic secretary in the 
United States of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; 
the Rev. 8. Macfarlane, the missionary; Prof. 
8. 8. Laurie, of Edinburgh ; Prof. J. Fergusson, 
of Glasgow; and Mr. J. 8S. Mackay, mathema- 
tical master at the Edinburgh Academy. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE, New York City, the 
chief college of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, and the oldest college in the 
State of New York, will celebrate its hundredth 
anniversary on April 13. The occasion is ex- 
pected to bring together a brilliant array of 
representative men in science, literature, and 
public life. 


THE Oxford Mugazine of February 9 contains 
a critical review of Prof. Jebb’s Introduction to 
Homer. 


Tus is how Mr. William Morris speaks of 
the Oxford of his undergraduate days, in a 
little pamphlet entitled “he Aims of Art, 
which has just been published at the office of 
the Commonweal, 13, Farringdon Street, at t he 
price of 3d. : 


“Oxford in those days still kept a great deal of 
its earlier loveliness: and the memory of its grey 
streets, as they then were, has been an abiding 
influence and pleasure in my life, and would be 
greater still if I eould only forget what they are 
now—a matter of far more importance than the 
so-called learning of the place could have been 
tome in any case, but which, as it was, no one 
tried to teach me, and I did not try to learn. 
There is another pleasure for the world gone 
down the wind; here again the beauty and 
romance have been uselessly, causelessly, most 
foolishly thrown away.” 








OBITUARY. 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


THOUGH it was known that for a long time 
past Philip Marston was in delicate health, 
only a few intimate friends had any idea that 
the shadow of imminent death was upon him. 
His exceptionally high-strung nervous nature 
had so persistently withstood what would have 
killed many apparently robuster men, that even 
those who saw a good deal of him during the 
last few months imagined he would rally from 
the dire distress of mind and body into which 
he had fallen. His malady, however, was a 
deep-rooted one: permanent sorrow, poignant 
regret, and infinite spiritual weariness, these 
combined to form an ill beyond the healing of 
any physician. 

Philip Bourke Marston, the son of Dr. 
Westland Marston, the well-known poet 
and dramatic author, was born on August 
13, 1850, and was thus only midway in his 
thirty-seventh year when death, for which 
he had long patiently waited, suddenly came 
upon him last Monday morning. The affliction 
of blindness literally darkened his whole life, 
though he was not in his youth—as has several 
times been stated—totally blind. I remember 
his having told me years ago that he had never 
really seen the faces of those whom he loved ; 
but that at one time he could easily distinguish 
men from women—that the difference between 
sunshine and gloom was very perceptible—and 
that among his most treasured reminiscences 
were those of broad spaces of moonlight, and 
of the deep lustrous green of sea-water. When 
I first knew him he could discern some thin 





film of light when staring straight at the 
splendour of the sun. It is a remarkable fact 
that no other of the minor poets of the 
day has described the delicate colours, tones, 
and gradations of nature with such sym- 
pathetic felicity or with such subtle insight. 
There is nothing in contemporary poetry, 
of authorship posterior to Mr. Browning, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Swinburne, so ex- 
quisite as Marston’s Garden Secrets, pre-emi- 
nently that beautiful and flawless piece entitled 
‘‘The Rose and the Wind.” Philip Marston 
was essentially the poet: even physically 
this fact betrayed itself. As a man he was 
loyal to a surpassing degree, generous to a 
fault, affectionate towards friends, and capable 
of passionate devotion when his love was 
adequately called forth. He suffered much in 
life, and endured two supreme bereavements. 
So unhappily faithful to him was misfortune 
that he dreaded making new friendships for fear 
of evil coming upon the recipients of his affec- 
tion. His chief friends in London were the 
late Oliver Madox Brown and the present 
writer; but he had many sincere friends here 
and in America, and his acquaintances were 
legion. In America, indeed, Philip Marston’s 
name, both as a poet and romance-writer, is 
much more widely known than in this country. 
One of the most valued circumstances of his 
life was his friendship with Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, whom he loved and admired with a 
reverent affection which never wavered; and 
much of the little happiness of his later years 
was afforded him by his intercourse with Mr. 
Swinburne. 

This is not the occasion for criticism, so 
I shall here adventure no opinion as to Mars- 
ton’s poetic powers and failings, or to bis 
high place among our younger poets. I 
was able to tell him, before coming death 
dulled his senses, that a selection of his best 
stories would be published in the spring. To 
this selection it will be my duty and honour to 
contribute a memoir and an attempt at im- 
partial criticism and classification of his poems. 
He died, after a quiet night and an apparent 
partial recuperation, between nine and ten on 
the morning of February 14, from a sudden 
apoplectic pressure upon the brain. Yesterday 
(Friday) he was buried—in accordance with his 
wishes—in unconsecrated ground at Highgate 
Cemetery, and without other service than a few 
words from a friend. 


Ave atque Vale. 


TuovGu on thine eyes the shadow of darkness fell, 
Though dark thy days were all these desolate 


years— 
Though thou hadst known a grief beyond all 


tears, 
Though thou hadst sorrows that no tongue may 
tell— 
God gifted thee with his most magic spell : 
And now, alas, no more on loving ears 
Will fall thy breaths of song—vain hopes, vain 


fears, 
All, all are ended by Death’s miracle. 


O poet-heart, at length thy night is past ; 
As thy soul-sight, clear now thine unveil’d 
eyes! 
Long hast thou waited for life’s tinal prize, 
And now this boon of death indeed thou hast. 
Dead now for evermore that which thou wast, 
And evermore alive what thou dost rise. 


WILLIAM Sarr. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillan this month opens with an interest- 
ing article by the Dean of St. Paul’s on 
Browning’s ‘‘Sordello.”” The writer makes no 
pretence of being able fully to understand that 
most bewildering of all works ever written 
by a great poet. He frankly blames its 





‘terrible and inexcusable obscurity of Jan- 
guage, allusion, and undisentangled thought” ; 
but he shows that the poem has a valuable 
meaning, which may be apprehended even 
though most of the verbal puzzles are 
left unsolved. ‘‘ Ching-ki-fu and the Crisis ” 
tells in very sprightly style the story of an 
attempt to explain to a young Chinaman the 
political state of things consequent on Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s resignation. ‘Mr. Pul- 
vertoft’s Equestrian Experiences” is poor fun, 
thought it is signed ‘‘F, Anstey.” Will the 
author never again give us anything equal to 
Vice Versa or, at least, to ‘*The Black 
Poodle”? An anonymous article on ‘‘ The 
Wends in the Spreewald” is scarcely so in- 
teresting as one might have expected from the 
subject. ‘‘Van Dyck, the Historian” is the 
title of a pleasant paper on the history in Van 
Dyck’s portraits. The Warden of Merton 
writes on ‘‘The Evangelical Revival of the 
Kighteenth Century”; and the remaining 
contents of the number are three chapters of 
Mr. Hardy’s ‘“‘ Woodlanders,”’ the lame and 
impotent conclusion of a short story by 
George Fleming, and what we must call a 
deplorably bad sonnet. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for January, 
Catalina Garcia begins a history of Brihuega 
and its Fuero, chiefly from the archives of the 
town and its churches. Sanroma’s Souvenirs 
are enlivened by some good stories of the pasha- 
like captains-general, of the clergy, and of the 
bar, of Barcelona. Adolfo de Sandoval’s 
‘* Estudios de la Edad Media” treat of St. 
Anselm. He merely mentions De Remusat, and 
seems quite unaware of recent English litera- 
ture on his subject. Peiia y Goni gives a 
flattering sketch of the witty littérateur who 
writes under the pseudonym of Dr. Thebussem, 
and catalogues his works. Alvarez Sereix, in his 
critical review, calls attention to the merits of 
Novo y Colson’s fine edition of Autores 
draméaticos contempordneos, with critical intro- 
ductions to each author by writers such as J. 
Valera, Canovas del Castillo, Fernandez-Guerra, 
Menendez y Pelayo, &c. He also warmly 
defends the last edition of the Dictionary of the 
Academy from the attacks of the Imparcial. 








A TOPOGRAPHICAL MODEL OF 
SYRACUSE. 


Ir we except the two imperial cities of Rome 


\and Athens, there is no other classical site 


which holds the attention of the visitor more 
closely than that of Syracuse. And this interest 
it owes to its natural configuration as much as 
to its historic importance. Rome is an archi- 
tectural palimpsest, where the original contours 
of the seven hills have been obscured by suc- 
cessive layers of buildings. Even at Athens 
the archaeological attraction competes with that 
of its marvellous situation. But at Syracuse 
the topography is all in all. The habitations 
of men have again retired to the little island of 
Ortygia, leaving exposed in its natural naked- 
ness the scene of the military operations 
described by Thucydides in his most graphic 
chapters. The physical aspect appears almost 
unchanged from what it was more than twenty 
centuries ago. Here is still the great harbour, the 
scene of one of the most tragic battles in naval 
history, now a frequent anchorage for British 
ironclads. Here is the little river Anapo, up 
which it is difficult to make your way in a boat, 
to pluck the papyrus that is stated to grow 
nowhere else in Europe. Above the bank of 


the Anapo still rise the ruins of the Olympeium, 
the only artificial site perhaps of those men- 
tioned by Thucydides that can be determined 
with certainty. Not less unmistakeable is the 
bare plateau of Epipolae, with its rampart of 
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limestone cliff, strengthened by the later forti- 
fications of Dionysius. It is still possible to 
wander in the immense Latomiae, where the 
Athenian prisoners are said to have been con- 
fined, and where a peculiar echo combines with 
a no less peculiar outline to merit the traditional 
appellation of ‘‘ Orecchio di Dionisio.” Every- 
where to the east stretches the blue expanse of 
the Ionian sea; landwards, in the far back- 
ground, towers the snow-capt cone of Etna. 

To have visited Syracuse, and to have spent 
some days there in a climate that is enjoyable 
even during midwinter, forms a lesson in 
ancient history not given to everyone. In 
default of such a fortunate experience—or, it 
may be, to refresh such a pleasant memory— 
Mr. F. Haverfield, of Lancing College, has 
prepared a raised topographical outline of 
Syracuse and its neighbourhood, mainly based 
upon the official survey of Holm and Cavallari. 
This has been modelled by Mr. J. B. Jordan, 
of the Home Office, and cast in plaster of paris 
by Brucciani & Co. The size of the model 
is 20x 18 inches. The horizontal scale is 
1: 20,000, or about three inches to a mile; 
the vertical scale, which has been intentionally 
exaggerated, is 1: 5000. The model is not 
issued as a publication, but may be obtained 
from Mr. Haverfield or Mr. Jordan at the 
subscription price of 25s., in a handsome black 
frame. 

Such a work is an excellent example both of 
the more intelligent methods now being adopted 
in the teaching of the classics, and of the enter- 
prise of the younger generation of masters in 
our public schools. On the one hand, it may 
be compared with Mr. Burn’s well-known 
topographical model of Rome; on the other 
hand, it suggests the collection of casts and 
photographs which Mr. Upcott got together 
some years ago at Marlborough, and in illus- 
tration of which he has issued within the last 
fortnight an admirable Introduction to Greek 
Sculpture (Clarendon Press). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRE DE LYS FAMILY IN “SIR PERCIVAL.” 

Edgbaston : Feb. 16, 1887. 
I should be very much obliged if you would 
allow me to state, through the medium of the 
ACADEMY, that the incidents related in Sir 
Percival concerning the Rev. Mr. De Lys and 
his grandfather have no connexion whatever 
with the family history of Dr. De Lys (the 
Marquis De Lys) of Edgbaston mentioned in 
the preface. Neither that gentleman nor any 
of his family were ever cither Jansenists or 
Protestants. The use of the name De Lys in the 
book itself was entirely accidental ; and my only 
reason for mentioning Dr. De Lys’s name in the 
preface was the natural wish to recall the 
memory of one of the noblest and most beautiful 
lives that has ever adorned this neighbourhood. 
I very much regret the use of this family 
name, as I am informed that it has been the 
cause of misunderstanding, and of much 
annoyance to the members of the De Lys family 

and to their friends. 
J. Henry SHORTHOUSE. 








ROSSETTI AND DELACROIX. 
Pré Charmoy, Autun: Feb. 8, 1887. 


In Mr. Dowden’s interesting article about 
Rossetti (ACADEMY, February 5) I observe 
that he quotes a letter in which Rossetti is made 
to say 


** There are men who, merely on account of bad 
colour, prevent me from thoroughly enjoying 
their works, though full of other qualities; for 
instance, Wilkie, or Delacroix in nearly all his 
works, though the ‘ Hémicycle’ is fine in colour.” 

Those who knew Rossetti more intimately 
than I knew him may perhaps be able to tell 
me whether he ever expressed approval or dis- 
approval of the colouring of Delacroix in 
reference to some work really executed by that 
master. Is it Delacroix who is criticised or 
Delaroche, the author of the ‘‘ Hémicycle”’ ? 
Perhaps by a mere slip Delacroix may have 
been written for Delaroche; but, on the other 
hand, it is not impossible that there may have 
been a confusion between the two, and that 
their works may not have been clearly separ- 
ated in Rossetti’s recollections of Paris. 

I noted with interest an expression of Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti about his brother. He de- 
scribes him as ‘‘ superstitious in grain, and 
antiscientific to the marrow.” Either in con- 
versation or in a letter, I forget which, Rossetti 
once said to me that he considered art and 
science as opposites. He, of course, was con- 
stitutionally on the side of art in literature and 
painting. 

I remember, too, his telling me that he 
had never felt any disposition to write about 
art, but that he liked writing, and his natural 





tendency was lyrical. This was before the 
publication of his poems. I always looked 
upon him as a remarkably pure specimen of the 
artistic temperament, profoundly interesting 
in an age and country like ours, where the 
artistic faculties are usually found in conten- 
tious company with others, rarely in tranquil 
supremacy. P. G. HAMERTON. 








THE CODEX AMIATINUS. 
Oxford : Feb. 14, 1897, 

The Bishop of Salisbury’s letter on the Codex 
Amiatinus is a striking example of the way in 
which critical problems gradually receive a 
solution through the successive contributions 
of scholars working in different fields. First 
we have De Rossi’s brilliant emendation, then 
Corssen’s proof of the connexion of the MS, 
with Cassiodorius, and now Bishop Words- 
worth’s indication of the way in which De 
Rossi’s conjecture appears to be supported by 
the phenomena of the text. 

I cannot claim to have made a special study 
of the Vulgate, but I have been working for 
some little time at a cognate subject; and a 
number of questions are suggested to me by 
Bishop Wordsworth’s letter which it may, 
perhaps, be worth while to lay before your 
readers. I shall also be glad to lay them in 
this form before Bishop Wordsworth himself, 

De Rossi’s conjecture that the Codex Amia- 
tinus was the very one which Ceolfrid is said 
first to have brought from Rome to Jarrow and 
then to have taken back to Rome as an offering 
to the church of St. Peter is most attractive. 
It leads to a restoration of the text of the 
dedicatory verses, which seems to have every- 
thing in its favour. It corresponds with the 
space originally taken up by the erased letters ; 
it corresponds with what remains of those 
letters; it explains much better than any 
previous conjecture the phrase extremis de 
Jinibus ; it fits in beautifully with the recorded 
notices; and the coincidences which Bishop 
Wordsworth has pointed out with Northum- 
brian MSS. seem to clench the argument 
almost to certainty. 

And yet there seem to be just two difficulties 
or drawbacks from the completeness of the 
proof still in the way. 

1. Tischendorf, in his edition of the Old 
Testament portion of the MS., p. viii., says 
expressly that the dedicatory verses were 
written ab ipso scriptore. If this is so, then the 
extremis de finibus does not agree with the 
theory that the MS. was bought in Rome; 
unless we are to suppose that the MS. was 
twice presented to St. Peter, or else that Ceol- 
frid took back the original scribe with him to 
England and got him to insert the dedication 
when he set out on his last journey. A simpler 
supposition would be that Tischendorf was 
wrong in ascribing the dedication to the same 
hand as the rest of the MS.; but that is a 
point that would need to be tested. 

In any case, the further question is raised, 
What was the relation of Ceolfrid to Servandus, 
whom the inscription at the beginning of the 
Book of Leviticus declares to have written the 
MS., or caused it to be written? This alone 
would seem to show that Dr. Wordsworth is 
right in rejecting De Rossi’s view that the MS. 
was written at Ceolfrid’s order. Servandus, 
from his title, Képios, was probably as important 
a person as Ceolfrid himself. Dr. Wordsworth 
thinks that Servandus may be ‘“ possibly the 
Servandus suggested by Bandini,’ ‘.e., the 
abbat who visited St. Benedict at Monte Casino 
in the year 541. Possibly, but not quite pro- 
bably. For Corssen has proved that the lists 
at the beginning of the MS. presuppose the 
De Institutione of Cassiodorius. But the De 
Institutione was written between 540-550; and 
between its publication and the MS. there 
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would seem to have been some not inconsider- 
able interval. 

2. I am myself perhaps still more interested 
by the questions that arise out of the coinci- 
dences in reading between the British MSS. 
and the Amiatine text. Yet here again I am 
afraid that the solution is not altogether so 
simple as it might seem. It would explain 
satisfactorily enough the Amiatine readings in 
the Lindisfarne MS. (Y) and in the Durham 
MSS (DD,), but I fail to see how it would 
help us with the rest. The Stonyhurst MS. 
(S), besides the tradition (which goes back 
beyond the thirteenth century) that it was 
found in the coffin of St. Cuthbert, who died in 
687, is ascribed on palaeographical grounds at 
least to the seventh century. If so, it 
must have been written before Cod. Amiatinus 
arrived in England; and the Palaeographical 
Society’s editors say that it was written on the 
continent (Pal. Soc. Ser. I., pl. 17). There 
would be the same difficulty in regard to the 
Cod. Hubertianus (H), which is a French MS., 
presenting the Theodulfian recension; and 
nearly the same difficulty as to the Gospels of 
St. Augustine (O), which are also pronounced to 
beof theseventh century and continental; though 
here, it is true, the readings quoted seem to be 
all by a corrector, or in the margin, where the 
influence of a Jarrow MS. would be more 
intelligible. Again, the Gospels of MacRegol, 
which were written in Ireland before the year 
820, we should have thought also beyond the 
reach of contact with Northumbria, unless, 
perhaps, through the medium of Iona; even so 
the natural direction would be rather Ireland, 
Iona, Jarrow, than Jarrow, Iona, Ireland. I 
only call attention to these points in order to 
emphasise the rather obvious proposition that 
while the presence of the Cod. Amiatinus at 
Jarrow will account very well for the pecu- 
liarities of MSS. written in England after its 
arrival, it will not account for those of MSS. 
not written in England or written before it 
arrived there. To explain these it seems 
necessary to assume an earlier diffusion of the 
Amiatine text. Andif that diffusion accounts 
for the phenomena in §, may it not also account 
for those in D D, and Y? . 

We have reason to be grateful to Dr. Words- 
worth for the readings he has given us. One 
of these especially, properabat for prope erat in 
Jo. ii. 13, looks as if it ought to put a clue into 
our hands, but I have searched so far in vain 
for other traces of this usage. The cases of 
asyndeton in Mk. ix. 15, 26, Jo. iv. 10, are 
curious. I see that I had noted a number 
of such cases in Cod. Bobiensis (i), which ought 
to have appeared in our edition of that MS.: 
they are Mk. ix. 31; xii. 23, 36(=a), 37 (= 
aiq); xiv. 62; xv. 15; Mt. vi. 33; vii. 4; x. 16; 

xi. 18, 19; xii. 23; xiii. 44, 55 bis; xiv. 13. 
These cases, indeed, are for the most part of a 
rather different kind, the asyndeton occurring 
usually at the beginning of a clause—the oppo- 
site of what is found in Mt. xxvii. 46, where 
AX°Y insert vero; but, Mk. xiv. 62, bi* autem 
respondit dixit k = Jo. iv. 10, respondit ihs dixit 
A*SY. We need, I think, rather more evidence 
before we can be sure that such things are mere 
accident. 

There are a number of other minor points on 
which I should have liked to say something ; 
but I fear that I shall already have tired the 
patience of your readers and trespassed too 
long upon your space. W. SANDAY. 





Clevedon: Feb. 14, 1897, 

TuE Bishop of Salisbury has, I am sure, 
earned the thanks of very many in giving 
further publicity to the brilliant and charac- 
teristic discovery made by the Commendatore 
G. B. de Rossi; but, with much respect to the 
bishop’s learning and much diffidence in myself, 


I question the soundness of his argument on 
the date of the Codex Amiatinus. 

The bishop’s argument, if I mistake not, is 
this:—From the days of St. Jerome to the 
beginning of the sixth century, a complete 
bible was called Dibliotheca, and during a period 
embracing the whole of the seventh century, 
pandectes was the accepted designation ; but the 
Codex Amiatinus calls itself a bibliotheca: it is 
unsafe, therefore, to attribute it to the seventh 
century, and thus to Ceolfrid. The first pre- 
mise is an obvious inference, but by no means a 
necessary conclusion, suggested by Alcuin’s 
lines, ‘‘ Nomine Pandecten,” &c. The second 
comes, as I believe, from a mistaken interpre- 
tation of the lines in the Codex— 


‘* Hieronyme interpres uariis doctissime linguis, 
Te Bethlem celebrat, te totus personat orbis, 
Te quoque nostra tuis promet bibliotheca libris 
Qua noua cum priscis condis donaria gazis.”’ 


The rationale of the distinction drawn by 
Alcuin seems to me to be that, whereas such 
phrases as ‘‘ collected books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” and ‘collected books of the New 
Testament ’’—bibliotheca uweteris testamenti, and 
bibliotheca nowi testamenti—are in analogy the 
one with the other, it is a false antithesis to 
speak of the books of the Old Testament and 
the books of the Bible; because a bible is a 
volume, whereas a testament is, in this con- 
nexion, at least, a covenant, economy, or 
dispensation, not a document. 

Curiously enough, the very passage which 
the bishop adduces from the Lives of the Five 
Abbots serves to show that, while by pandectes 
Beda meant an entire bible, he used bibliotheca, 
not, as the bishop’s contention in this instance 
implies, for a library, but for a volume : 


‘ Bibliothecam utriusque monasterii, quam 
Benedictus abbas magna coepit instantia ipse non 
minori geminauit indgstria’’ ; 

for no library is doubled by the addition of 
a single volume. Beda then elucidates his 
meaning in a clause beginning with “‘ ita ut,”’— 
a well-known, but ill-comprehended formula 
used to define, limit, qualify, and explain what 
goes before by what follows: 


‘*Tta ut tres pandectes nouae translationis ad 
unum uetustae translationis quam de Roma attu- 
lerat, ipse superadiungeret ; quorum unum Romam 
rediens secum inter alia pro munere sumpsit, duos 
utrique monasterio reliquit.’’ 

This means, assuredly, 


‘He with no less industry than Benedict's, who 
had set to work with intense application on an old 
testament for either monastery, supplied a counter- 
part to [geminauit] each of those volumes. That is 
to say [sta ut], in addition to one entire bible of 
the old version which he had brought from Rome, 
he superadded [the super suggesting the idea of an 
ampler volume] three entire bibles of the new 
version. One of these, when returning to Rome 
in his old age, he took with him as a present; the 
remaining two he left, one to either monastery.”’ 


There were thus six volumes: two Old Testa- 
ments (bibliothecae) and one entire Bible 
(pandectes) of the old version, and three entire 
bibles ( pandectes) of the new version. Of these 
three, he gave one to Jarrow as a companion 
volume to its bibliotheca, and another to Wear- 
mouth in like sort, and took the third with him 
on his journey to Rome. What became of the 
pandectes uetustae translationis he does not in- 
form us. 

I think this is Beda’s meaning ; and, although 
I cannot give the Bishop of Salisbury any very 
early reference, there is a passage in the Chroni- 
con Besuense (Migne, clxii., 942, B) which 
speaking of ‘‘bibliotheca tam ueteris quam 
noui testamenti,” seems to confirm the opinion 
I have advanced. 

The learned will give their decision on the 
bishop’s rendering of bibliotheca in the verses on 





this place the word has the ordinary meaning 
of “library.” 

The last verse of the four, when interpreted 
by Beda’s account, affords a singular confirma- 
tion of De Rossi’s happy conjecture : 


‘* Qua noua cum priscis condis donaria gazis.’’ 
“Where [i.e., in which library of ours] thou 
storest away new gifts side by side with old 
treasures,”’ 

This quite bears out the idea of a bible in St. 
Jerome’s new version set on the shelves of 
Wearmouth and of Jarrow side by side with an 
Old Testament of the old version. Or, this one 
bible of the three—if it alone carried the verse 
in question—would be the companion volume 
of Beda’s unus pandectes uetustae translationis. 
Whichever form of the theory we adopt, nothing 
could more happily express the coupling 
together of the old and the new version, as 
described by Beda, than this : 


‘* Te quoque nostra tuis promet bibliotheca libris, 
Qua noua cum priscis condis donaria gazis.”’ 


There is another consideration which tells 
rather against than for the bishop’s contention 
about the date of the MS., a consideration 
deduced from Beda’s ‘ gemiuauit,” ‘‘ipse,” 
and ‘‘superadiungeret.” The first and third 
words convey the idea of volumes similar to the 
old copies in the lineation of their pages and 
the size of their leaves, but different in bulk; 
for the added volumes contained the New 
Testament as well as the Old; and ‘‘ipse” 
seems to imply the personal supervision of Ceol- 
frid. The resultant conclusion which the three 
words suggest is that Coelfrid made, or caused 
to be made, two transcripts of St. Jerome’s 
version as similar as was possible to the two 
old-version copies of the Old Testament scrip- 
tures possessed by Wearmouth and Jarrow, and 
that the third copy—the present Codex Amia- 
tinus—was meant as a companion volume to 
the pandectes uetustae translationis. A palaeo- 
grapher possessing the requisite knowledge and 
experience, and examining the MS. with this 
object in view, might discover if there has been 
any attempt to make the writing simulate that 
of another age or country than the copyist’s. 
MARTIN RULE. 








THE MANX RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
Oxford: Monday—Valentine, 1887. 

Canon Isaac Taylor blames me for having 
read the Manx runic crosses from the stones, 
and not from casts in his hands—an extra- 
ordinary thing, to find fault with me for having 
read from originals and not from copies. The 
casts he speaks of I have never seen, and I 
know them only at secondhand and by chance, 
for Canon Taylor has never written a word to 
me about them; and now, here they are, a 
deus ex machina, not to solve a knot, but to raise 
dust and confusion. 

With equal justice, and methinks with better 
grace, Canon Taylor should have found fault 
with himself for having, on the sole authority 
of casts, and without consulting the stones, 
still extant, legible, and within reach, made 
assertions and given readings and started 
theories as to relative age of inscriptions, 
which neither he himself nor anybody who 
understands the subject could have ever dreamt 
of, had he, if but for a few minutes, looked 
at the monuments themselves on the spot. 

Casts are at best, even if genuine, but copies ; 
and a copy can never take rank with an 
original. It is idle to plead that when the 
casts were taken the crosses were in better 
preservation than they are now. The early 
iconoclastic days of these poor crosses lie 
generations, nay centuries, behind all casts or 
rubbings. The crosses are some seven cen- 





fol. 4 v. of the MS. My own belief is that in 


turies old, the casts only some thirty years— 
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a short space of time indeed. As to the tread 
of feet that have worn the edges of one of the 
Kirk Andreas crosses, one sees that those feet 
that trod thereon—generations of feet one 
fancies—had long since returned to dust ere any 
casts were known in this antiquarian world of 
ours. In one or or two instances—the runes 
being written on slate—it is just possible that 
a bit may, since the casts were taken, have 
been knocked off. Inthat case the casts wou!d 
come in for consideration, granting that they 
are shown to be tolerably accurate in those 
parts that we can still check, otherwise not. 

Further, I know from my own experience 
that vellums (a much tenderer material than 
stone), which more than two centuries ago 
were ill-read or thought to be past reading 
altogether, and were left blank by scribes, are 
now found to be quite legible. Some such 
I have read myself. Keen attention, and 
taking pains, work wonders here as elsewhere, 
and I never used chemicals, except pure water. 
Mr. Savage and I tried the same on the stones, 
and we found it of good use in a few cases, 
where the runes were faded, like dim spots on 
a vellum. We damped the weak spot gently 
with a wet sponge or rag, and this brought the 
letter or letters clearly and legibly forth. 

But I have little time to spare, and no 
stomach for arunic war—litigiis tempus male 
teritur. I fear, were I to plead my eyes versus 
Canon Taylor’s casts, I should play the sorry 
figure of M. Orgon arguing with Mdme. Pernelle. 
I went to the Isle of Man with no intent to 
tread on the toes of runologists, but in quest 
of pure air, and for the sight of the sea, which 
every day I miss here in this lack-sun, lack- 
sea inland nook of mine. The Tinwall, too, has 
long been a day-dream of mine. It was my 
good fortune to fallin with Mr. Savage; and 
he, a practical patriotic man, put me on the 
runic task. We did the work in common, in 
all essentials accurately I trust, certainly, 
thinking ill of nobody, making no fuss about it 
whatever. In fact, it is a world of pity it 
has not been done long since. 

GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON. 








‘‘TRELAND AND THE CELTIC CHURCH.” 
Trinity College, Dublin: Feb. 8, 1887. 

Mr. Dunlop has reviewed my _Jreland and 

the Celtic Church very kindlY, but has 
accused me of a capital crime in a historian, 
viz., mistranslation of a Latin quotation. Ifa 
man cannot correctly translate Latin, he has no 
right to write a history which must be based 
on Latin annals. He accuses me of misrepre- 
senting the meaning of Prosper’s Chronicle. 
My reply is simply this: (1) the version he 
objects to is not mine alone; for I took it out 
of Dr. Todd’s St. Patrick, p. 270; and (2) here is 
my version and the original as given in my 
notes, and let your readers decide whether Mr. 
Dunlop or I have made a mistake about 
Prosper’s meaning. I write p. 23: 
‘*So we learn from the Chronicle of Prosper of 
Aquitaine, a contemporary author, that in the year 
431, under the consulship of Bassus and Antiochus, 
Palladius was consecrated by Pope Coelestine and 
sent to the Scots (or Irish) believing in Uhrist as 
their first bishop.”’ 

The original, as given in the note, being : 
*‘Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatur a 
Papa Coelestino Palladius, et primus Episcopus 
mittitur.’’ 

The only point upon which I can even imagine 
any one objecting to Dr. Todd’s version would 
be his translation of ‘‘ ordinatur” by ‘‘ con- 
secrate”’; but if Mr. Dunlop will look at 
the article ‘‘ Ordination” in the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities he will find ample authority 
for such a mode of expression. 

GEORGE T, STOKEs, 





BOOKS AND BOOKMEN, 

London: Feb. 14, 1887. 
Will you let me point out that the observations 
in my little volume (p. 147) on flat-backed 
bindings and their lack of permanence ‘‘ stand 
in a false following,” not of Pelagius, but of M. 
Quentin Bunchart’sremarkson Derome, and that 
the English bindings referred to by me are 
perfectly permanent as well as beautiful work ? 

A, Lana. 








‘““LAYING AWAIT.” 
Hampstead: Feb. 10, 1887. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to raise the ques- 
tion whether ‘laying await” in Acts ix. 24, 
to which a friend lately drew my attention, be a 
misprint, or an instance of ‘‘lay” being used 
instransitively. In the heading to the chapter 
we have ‘‘ The Jews lay wait”; and the phrase 
‘lay wait” (‘‘lay” being clearly transitive) 
occurs several times, including the use of ‘‘ lay ” 
as an infinitive as well as a present indicative, 
“laid” and ‘‘laying.” ‘‘ Laying of wait” 
occurs at least twice (Numbers xxxv. 20, 22), 
but ‘‘of wait” is of course not equivalent to 
“await.” We get ‘lying in wait,” Acts 
xxiii. 16. 

Now, in Acts ix. 24, is it possible that 
‘‘await”’ may not be adverbial, but simply a 
misprint for ‘‘ a wait,” which, again, would be 
a peculiar instance ? or is the ‘‘ a” an insertion 
of some erring compositor ? 

Bacon uses ‘‘lay ” intransitively (Essay 
xxxviii., ‘‘Of Nature in Men’’); but, as appears 
from Schmitz, it does not occur in any play of 
Shakspere, though it is found in ‘‘ A Lover’s 
Complaint.”’ E. H. Hickey. 

[According to Mr, Aldis Wright (The Bible 
Word-Book, p. 62, 2nd edit., 1884), ‘‘ await ” is 
an obsolete substantive = ambush. He com- 
pares Gower, Conf. Am., i. p. 260: 

‘* And therupon he toke a route 
Of men of armes and rode oute 
So longe and in a waite he lay.”’ 
And Spenser, F’. Q., vi. 6, 44: 
** He watcht in close awayt with weapons prest.’’ 
Ep. ACADEMY. | 








‘SWEDELN” AND ‘‘ WHEEDLE.”’ 
London: Feb. 14, 1887. 


A telling and decisive quotation has been 
given by Prof. MacAlister, which, if need be, 
might easily be strengthened by passages from 
other writers. Not only umwedeln but wedeln 
simply is often enough applied in the sense of 
“to flatter” and “to cajole.” However, I 
may add that figures of speech taken from the 
habits of the animal world are exceedingly 
frequent in German, Teutonic folk being, as a 
rule, very close observers of the animal world, 
and very humorously alive to comparisons with 
mankind, as their Thierfabeln and Miirchen 
show. Karu BLIND. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 21, 4 p.m. Asiatic: ‘‘ Names borne by 
Tribes in Afghanistan,” by Dr. W. H. Bellew. 
5 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ William the 
Silent,’ by Mr. R_F. Horton. 
p.m. Royal wm A Early Mediaeval 
Sculpture,” I.. by Prof. J. H. Middleton. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
* Building Materials,” II., by Mr. W. Y. Dent. 
8p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘* Caves. their Age, 
orem. and Age of Deposit,” by Prof. T. McK. 
ughes. 
$p.m. Aristotelian: ‘* Recent Psycho-physical 
Researches,” by Dr. J. M. Cattell. 
TUESDAY, Feb. 22, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Function of Respiration,” VI., by Prof. A. Gamgee. 
8 p.m. Anthropological: * The Functi :nal 
Topography of the Brain,”’ by Prof. Ferrier; ** The 
Cerebral Hemispberes of an Adult Australian 
Male,” by Mr. H. D. Rolleston; *“‘ A Fussil Human 
_ from Lagoa Santa, Brazil,’ by Mr. Siren 
Tansen, 





8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Irrigation in Lo 
Egypt,” by Mr. W. Willcocks. ond 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Applied Art Section, 
“Wrought Ironwork,” by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 28,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “* Recent 
Advances in wing Machinery,” by Mr. J. W. 
Urquhart. 
8p.m. Geological: ‘The Origin of Dry Chalk 
Valleys and of Coombe Rock,” by Clement Reid; 
“ Quartzite Boulders ani Grooves in the Roger 
Mine of Dukinfield,” by Mr. J. Radcliffe; *: Prub- 
able Amount of former Glaciation of Norway, as 
demonstrated by the Present Condition of Rocks 
al and near the Western Coast,” by Mr. W. F. 
tanley. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 24, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Critics of the Reign of Anne,” I., by Mr. E. Gosse. 
5 pm_ Hellenic: “A Vace illustrating an 
Athenian Legend,” by Mr. A. 8. Murray; and 
‘“*The Homeric Talent,” by Prof. W. Ridgeway. 
6 p.m. London Institution: “The Lighthouse 
Experiments at the South Foreland,” by Prof. H, 


B. Dixon. 

8 p.m. Roval Academy: “Early Mediaeval 
Sculpture,” IL., by Pref. J. H. Middleton. 

8p.m. Society of Literature: * Richard I1T., as 
exhibiting the Adolescence of Shakspere’s Genius,” 
by Dr. J. Foster Palmer. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers : Discussion. “ T. le. 
phonic Investigations,” by Prof. Silvanus P. Thomp- 


8.30 p=. Antiquaries. 
Friay, Feb. 25,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “New Mar- 
kets and Extension of Railways in India and Bur- 


mah,” by Mr. Holt 8. Hallett. 
8 p.m. Quekett: Annual General Meeting, 
President’s Address. 


9p.m. Royal Institution: “ Sunlight Colours,” 

by Capt. W. de W. Abney. 
SATURDAY. Feb. 26,3p.m. Royal Institution : “ S« und,” 

I., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3p.m. Physical: ‘‘ Prof. Carey Foster’s Method 
of measuring the Mutual Induction of Two Coi!s,” 
by Mr. J. Swinburne. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 


THE PHONOLOGY OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES. 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen. By Kirl Beng- 
mann. Vol. I. (Strassburg: Triibner.) 


Ir required not only learning and industry, 
not only an acquaintance with the latest 
results of scientific philology, but also no 
ordinary degree of courage, to undertake the 
work of which Prof. Brugmann has just given 
us the first volume. Twenty-five years ago, 
when Schleicher published his Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages, 
the difficulties of the task were but beginning 
to make themselves felt. The limits of the 
new science, it was believed, were fully 
known, its principles had been ascertained 
once for all, and the generalisations of its 
founders had not as yet begun to make way 
to any serious extent for a mass of delicate 
and intricate details. But twenty-five years 
have effected many changes, and the changes 
have nowhere been greater than in the study 
of comparative philology. Its method, indeed, 
remains unshaken, for it is the method of 
nature and science; but the results once 
supposed to have been gained by it have in 
many instances been modified or superseded, 
while the minute examination of the separate 
languages included within the Indo-European 
family has made the study of each almost the 
labour of a lifetime. The comparative phil- 
ologist cannot be expected to have more than 
a secondhand knowledge of most of the Indo- 
European languages with which he is com- 
pelled to deal; and the vast amount of scien- 
tific literature that has grown up around each, 
the minute details into which the specialist 
is continually pushing his investigations, 
make it almost impossible for him to keep 
pace with the advance of science except in 
a limited field. In attempting, therefore, to 
to take stock of the present condition of 
comparative [Indo-European philology, and to 
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do for the existing generation what Bopp and 
Schleicher have done for past ones, Prof. 
Brugmann has acted with characteristic 
courage. 

It would not be fair to demand of him 
what human imperfection cannot accomplish, 
and to insist that he should display the same 
exact knowledge of each of the languages of 
which he treats, or the same minute acquaint- 
ance with the work that has been accomplished 
in each. It is enough that his general view of 
them is accurate and complete. He has under- 
taken to deal with them as an Indo-European 
philologist, not as a Sanskritist, or a student of 
Keltic. Specialists will, no doubt, find im- 
perfections in his references to individual 
languages ; but so long as his general account 
of them is full and accurate, he has succese- 
fully carried out the task he undertook to 
fulfil. I shall, therefore, say nothing of one 
or two little points which are capable of 
correction—noting only that Greek seems to 
be the language of which he possesses the 
greatest mastery—and pass on to the broader 
cond more important aspects of the work. 

At the outset, however, the reviewer is 
met by a difficulty. The first volume alone 
has as yet appeared, and the first volume— 
in spite of its 568 large pages—is concerned 
only with the phonology of the Indo-European 
tongues. We may gather from this the 
minuteress of detail into which the study of 
comparative philology has been carried, and 
the immense amount of preliminary labour 
that lies before the scholar who is ambitious 
of discovering a new etymology. But the 
large space occupied by this account of our 
present knowledge of Indo-European phon- 
ology—a subject, it may be observed, with 
which Brugmann’s own name is indissolubly 
connected—has obliged the author to defer 
his analysis of grammatical forms to another 
volume. Consequently we have still to see 
how he will apply the phonetic laws which 
he has formulated in the first volume, how he 
will deal in practice with the principle of 
analogy, and from ‘what point of view he 
intends to regard Indo-European grammar. 
The only light we get on these matters is 
from a few remarks in his introduction. 

These remarks, I must confess, have some- 
what disapppointed me. They seem to show 
that Brugmann is still in bondage to the ideas 
which the Hindu grammarians derived from 
an analysis of a single language, and which 
Bopp translated into Western speech. He 
still seems to stand, in the words of Fick, 

“on the obsolete platform of Panini,” ‘‘ with 
his empty chatter of roots and suffixes.” It 
is disappointing to find him talking of a 
“period of roots’? when the suffixes as yet 
had no existence ; and the leading representa- 
tive of the neogrammatical school, to whom 
the discovery of the priority of the Western 
Aryan vowels is mainly due, could hardly 
have been expected to assert that the personal 
terminations of the verb have the same origin 
as the personal pronouns. Such survivals of 
the old Indianising theories ought to disappear 
with the Indianising theory of primitive Aryan 
phonology upon which they were largely based. 
But a writer who still speaks of the ‘ Indo- 
Germanic languages” has, it is clear, not yet 
shaken off the prejudices of his early training. 

In his references to other scholars Prof. 
Brugmann has confined his range of vision 


rather too closely to German writers, more 
especially to those of the neogrammatical 
school. This, however, is, perhaps, only 
natural. His arrangement of his subject is 
excellent, and his preface is at once simple 
and happily expressed. Every comparative 
philologist will congratulate him on the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of half his task, and 
most will envy him the power of will and 
mind which have enabled him so far to carry 
it through. A. H. Saycg. 








THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


WE have received from Culcutta an early copy 
of the annual address delivered before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal on February 2 by the 
president, Mr. E. T. Atkinson, B.A., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, whose official appoint- 
ment is (we believe) that of Accountant-General 
to the Bengal Government. 

Besides giving a sketch of the papers, &c., 
read before the society during the past year, and 
of the publications issued, this report also con- 
tain a general survey of the learned work done 
in all parts of India in the two departments of 
philology (including archaeology) and natural 
science (especially biology). We proceed to 
quote such portions as have special reference to 
the Provinces of Bengal and Assam : 


‘* Among the matters that engaged the attention 
of your Council during the year was the futherance 
of a scheme for furnishing aids to the study of 
Tibetan. The very valuable collection of Tibetan 
MSS. presented to the society by Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson has been rearranged and the contents 
collated by a Buddbist Lama from the Tibetan 
district of Hor-tol. The catalogue formed is in the 
press and will be printed under the supervision of 
Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosa. Steps have also 
been taken to publish, without, at present, any 
attempt at editing, selections from these MSS., and 
thus open this long-neglected source of knowledge 
to European students. There are few in Europe 
and fewer still in India who make Tibetan a 
special study, and the principal reason is, I believe, 
the absence of texts. The first difficulty was the 
want of a good fount of type, for that used by 
Csoma de Kéros for his dictionary and grammar is 
the only one at present in India, and is in some 
respects defective. Mr. Thomas, our printer, has 
liberally come forward and relieved us from this 
difficulty by ordering a special fount from Europe, 
which is expected to arrive at an early date. Many 
of these Tibetan texts were translated from the 
original Sanskrit by Indian pandits in the tenth 
to the twelfth centuries; and, I am told, appear to 
possess a purer and more correct version in some 
cases than can now be found in India, while for 
others, the Sanskiit original is unknown. Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das, who has lately been elected an 
Associate member of this society on account of his 
contributions from Tibetan literature, has in hand 
a list of the philosophical and otker technical terms 
in Tibetan and their equivalents in Sanskrit and in 
English. For this purpose he has been allowed to 
make use of the very valuable MS. of Csoma de 
Kérés in the possession of the society, which 
contains the Tibetan terms with Sanskrit and 
and English equivalents of a very large vocabulary 
of such words, all of which is in Csoma’s own 
handwriting. He has also had at his disposal a 
rare Burmese MS. on the same subject from our 
library. The work is a much needed one, for 
these terms have hitherto proved more or less of a 
stumbling-block to Tibetan students, and a col- 
lection like that proposed should be of much ser- 
vice to them. 

‘* The Burmese and Siamese MSS. in the posses- 
sion of the society have also been examined, and 
the former have been catalogued by a Burmese 
monk from Upper Burma. The list formed is in 
the press, and will be brought out under the super- 
vision of Moung Hla Oung. Our new pandit is 
engaged on the completion of the catalogue of our 
Sanskrit MSS. and a Maulvie from the Madrassah 
has similarly been employed on the list of our 





Arabic and Persian MSS. under an arrangement 





made by Dr. Hoernle. I had hoped that the same 
gentleman would have given us his long-promised 
‘Catalogue raisonné’ of the coins in our cabinet, 
but his absence from India has necessarily post- 
poned the completion of this very necessary work 
for the present.’’ 

o * * * * 


‘*In Bengal, the surveyor, Mr. J. D. Beglar, and his 
assistant, Mr. Garrick, have examined more or less 
completely the remains of interest in the Shahabad, 
Gaya, Patna, Monghyr, Bhigalpur, Haghli and 
Nadiya districts, and the Santh4l Parganahs. The 
fortress of Shergarh has been visited, and sections 
and detailed plans and drawings of the great 
tombs of Sher Shih and his father at Sasseram 
have been prepared. In Gaya, under the guidance 
and direction of Gen. Cunningham, Mr. Beglar 
opened trial trenches in a place to the north of the 
temple within the old garh or fort, with the result 
that the remains of a building were discovered 
that may reasonably be identified with one of the 
great monasteries mentioned by Fah Hian, the 
Chinese traveller in the fifth century. In Patna, 
an examination of the river-wall of the fort has led 
Mr. Beglar to the belief that its foundations con- 
tain remains of the landward walls of the fortress 
that existed there in Asoka’s time, in the third 
century before Christ. Sections and plans have 
also been prepared of the Adina mosque, in the 
Malda district, the most ancient and the most 
important of the Muhammadan buildings in Ben- 
gal. Steps have been already taken to conserve in 
a measure the buildings around the site of the 
famous fo-tree, at Gaya, and selections from the 
scattered remains found there will find a home in 
the Indian Museum. Thesuggestion of Mr. Edwin 
Arnold that the present occupant of the Hindu 
temple at Gaya should be induced to give up his 
acquired right of occupancy, and that the place 
so sacred in the annals of Buddhism should be 
handed over to the care of Ceylon Buddhists, will 
doubtless receive consideration ; but we should not 
forget in this connexion that we have in Burma 
even a greater number of Buddhist fellow-subjects 
who desire and deserve consideration.’’ 
* ~ * * - 


‘*Due in a great measure to the encouragement 
offered by Mr. C. A. Elliott, when Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam, considerable activity has been 
shown of late in the preparation of lists and gram- 
mars of the languages of Assam. Among thoee of 
recent issue are the ‘Outline Grammar of the 
Kachari Language,’ by the Rev. S Endle; ‘Short 
Account of the Kachchar Naga Tribe, with an out- 
line Grammar, Vocabulary, and Illustrative Sen- 
tences,’ by Mr. C. A. Soppiit, and by the same 
writer a ‘ Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Kachari Tribes in the North Kachir Hills, with 
Specimens of Tales and Folk-lore.’ Prof. Avery, 
in the pages of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, has given us papers on the Garo 
language, that of the Lepchas of Sikkim, and 
that of the Ao-Nagas, inhabiting the hills forming 
te southern border of the Sibsagar district. They 
call themselves Ao, but are more commonly known 
by their Assamese names, Hatigonias, Dupdorius, 
Assiringias, &c. A dictionary of the Garo lan- 
guage is under preparation by the American 
missionaries at Tura. Major Macgregor’s Singpho 
grammar, and ‘ Rough Notes on the Singphos aad 
Khamptis,’ printed at Dibrugarh, are both of 
aren philological and ethnographical value. 

‘o these we may add Mr. Needham’s Abor gram- 
mar, Mr. MacCabe’s Angami-Niga grammar, and 
the projected grammar of the Kuki, by Mr. C. A. 
Soppitt, of the Bhutia Changlo, by Mr. E. Stack, 
and of the Garo and Miri, besides a Tipura vocabu- 
lary. There does not appear to be any sign of 
growth in the published indigenous Assamese 
literature, which seems to be confined chiefly to 
translations from the Bengili, and has not given 
us @ single original work of importance during the 
year ” 

* * * + 

“ Taking up the Bengal register of vernacular 
literature, I find that in the year 1885-86 there are 
2,572 entries, of which 762 refer to educational 
works and 1,810 to non-educational works. During 
the first quarter of the year 1886 there were 523 
entries, ot which quite 60 per cent. were partly or 
wholly in Bengali, the other principal languages 
being English, Sanskrit, Uriya, and Hindi. Among 
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them were 83 issues of periodicals and 145 pvbli- 
cations devoted to educational purposes, which 
include school-books, anthologies for the local 
vernacular examinations, and treatises on law and 
medicine. In Bengal, as indeed in all India, 
literary effort, apart from educational work, is 
more occupied with religion than with any other 
subject. This tendency is clearly exhibited in 
the record before us, not only in a sustained 
attempt at a revival of Hinduism itself, but ina 
strong reaction against the rationalistic spirit and 
European influence observable in the vernacular 
literature of late years. Though many of these 
works comprise merely reprints of stories from the 
Mabibharata, or the Ramfyana—which, quaintly 
enough, the recorder remarks are intended for the 
‘ill-educated or orthodox’—others are original 
works of value, among which mention may be 
made of the Krishna Charitrd of Bankim Chandra 
Chhatarji, in which he criticises the Krishna myths. 
In the part just published he shows that the con- 
ception of Krishna in the Mahabharata is that of 
the perfect man, the ideal of humanity in its widest 
sense. R. C. Datta, in his ‘ Sansdr,’ gives us a faith- 
ful picture of middle-class Bengali life; and Sasa- 
dhar Tarkachurimani, in his ‘ Dharma Vyakhhya,’ 
an attempt at a scientific exposition of the rites 
and doctrines of Hinduism. Rajanikanta Gupta 
has issued part of his history of the Sepoy War; 
T. N. Mukharji, part of his encyclopaedia; Shyam 
Lal Goswami, a mythological dictionary; and Rama 
Narayana Vidyfratna, the continuations of severai 
Sanskrit works with Beng4li translations, chiefly 
relating to Vaishnava literature. In Bihari Hindi, 
Damodar Sastri has given an account of his travels 
in Southern India, and in Uriya, Fakir Mohan 
Senapati, the well-known poet, continues his ver- 
sified translation of the Mahabharata. Fiction, 
poetry, the drama, and essays, social and political, 
form an important section and represent all schools 
of thought, conservative, progressive, liberal, 
radical and almost revolutionary. There is hardiy 
a movement of interest that is not reflected in 
these lists, and they indicate more clearly than 
anything else the influences and aspirations at 
work, at least among the educated, so that their 
record may, perhaps, be taken as the measure of 
the mental activity in any given direction.” 
* * * * + * 


‘“* And now I must refer to the survey of the 
people themselves as to their physical character- 
istics, institutions, laws, and social rales that is 
actually in progress under Mr. H. Risley’s gui- 
dance. The scheme has been framed from the 
first so as to serve two distinct purposes, the one 
in the main administrative, the other principally 
scientific; and I understand that this distinction 
will be maintained in publishing the results. For 
administrative uses it is proposed to embody, in the 
form of an ethnographic glossary, a descriptive 
record of all that is known, or can by systematic 
inquiry be ascertained within # reasonable time, 
regarding the tribes, castes, sects, and occupations 
of the people of Bengal. The inquiry is being con- 
ducted, on lines which have received the approval 
of European ethnologists, by a large body of 
official and non-official observers in every district 
in these Provinces; and the attempt has been made 
to distribute the work of collecting facts in such a 
manner as to secure that the statements of each 
observer shall be checked and verified by those of 
others. Starting from this body of recorded facts, 
it is proposed to endeavour to classify the people 
of Bengal according to their ethnic affinities, and 
to separate and distinguish the various race ele- 


ments which have combined to form the population | 


as we now find it. Jt is hoped that some light 
may be thrown upon this obscure subject by the 
series of anthropological measurements now being 
collected in Bengal, the N. W. Provinces, and the 
Central Provinces under a scheme recently sanc- 
tioned by the Government of Benga’. Special 
interest attaches to these experiments as being the 
first attempt on a large scale to apply the anthro- 
pometric system elaborated by the French school 
of anthropologists to the elucidation of the ethno- 
logical problems so yrominent in India. There 
are indeed some reasons for expecting that India, 
and especially Bengal, may prove to be an ex- 
ceptionally favourable field for anthropometric 
research. Many races meet in these provinces; 
and the effect of the caste system has been on the 





whole to keep them apart, and to preserve the 
characteristic physical type of each from being 
obscured or obliterated by the promiscuous cross- 
ing which has thrown difficulties in the way of 
anthropological work in Europe.’’ 








A NEW WRITING FROM SOUTH- 
WESTERN CHINA. 


SomME months ago, as reported in the ACADEMY, 
a@ new writing came to light from South- 
Western China. Mr. Bourne, British Consul 
at Tchung-King, in Sze-tchuen, presented to 
the British Museum (October 1886) a manu- 
script on paper (4to), covering thirteen folios, 
said to be from the Shui-Kia or Pushui, a Shan 
tribe of the province of Kueitchou. ‘‘ The 
characters,” says Prof. R. K. Douglas, 

‘‘are plainly adaptations and contracted forms of 
ancient Chinese symbols, mixed with non-Chinese 
pictorial signs. The work seems to be one on 
divination (or calendaric prognostics), the sentences 
for the most part concluding with words indicating 
good fortune or the reverse. The months and 
cyclical characters are sufficiently allied to the 
ancient Chinese to be legible.’’ 


The Shui-Kia, or ‘‘ Water People,” were so 
called from their dwelling on the banks of 
rivers; Pu-shui, obviously another form of the 
same name, is Shan, and means ‘ People of 
the Water,” as Pu is a segregative prefix 
for human beings frequently used among these 
tribes of the Taic-Shan stock in China. 

A tribe of Shui-Kia-Miao appears among the 
eighty-two tribes of Kueitchou, of which short 
descriptions and rude figures are given in the 
illustrated albums which the Chinese are in the 
habit of making about these remnants of the 
former population of their own country. The 
copying of them is a matter of trade carried on 
in a special street of Peking, the most common 
being that concerning these eighty-two tribes. 
The copies are more or less elaborate in design 
and length of description according to the 
price. I have seen about fifteen such copies. 
An album concerning 108 (the sacred number) 
tribes of Yunnan is not in great demand, as I 
know of one only, which belongs to Dr. W. 
Lockhart, formerly of Peking. This same 
learned friend has also a large album of the 
same kind on the tribes of Tai-wan or Formosa, 
of which I have never met with another 
copy. 

The Shui people belong to the race (famous 
in Chinese annals from the beginning) of Péng, 
otherwise Pan-hu, which inhabited Central 
China. Gradually driven southwards, those of 
its descendants who had refused to be absorbed 
among the Chinese, or had not emigrated, took 
refuge in the mountains of the south, such as 
the Meiling, the Wuki, &. The Shui-Kia 
were one of the tribes who had established 
themselves in the north-west corner of the 
Kuangtung province, from which they were 
driven back in A.D. 1732, to the province of 
Kueitchou in the prefecture of Tu-yiin, district 
of Li-po, with several others. Nothing is said 
in the various Chinese documents I have con- 
sulted of their having had a writing of their 
own ; and the reverse geems to have been the case 
with a sister tribe, the Tung-Kia miao (‘‘ Cave 
People”), who are distinctly said to be ignorant 
of the art of writing, though reading the 
Chinese characters, and able only to make 
notched sticks. But the finding of manuscripts 
in characters cognate with those of the Chinese 
agrees with the statements concerning other 
tribes of the same parentage and race, formerly 
an important people, the Yao-jen. It is 
plainly stated by Min Siii, an officer of high 
rank in Kwang-si about A.D. 1655, who had, 
therefore, a good opportunity of knowing, that 
the Shui formed one of their sub-divisional 
tribes. This people were driven back in 1732 
from the north of Kuangsi to thei: present 





quarters in Kueitchou. They are reported te be 
in possession of heirlooms in the shape of books, 
which they call Pang-pu, and also round seals 
written like the books in the tchuen style (the 
ancient Chinese seal characters), which they 
cannot understand, but preserve with reverence. 
It is certainly a specimen of these books and 
these characters which has fortunately reached 
the British Museum. 
TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to hear of the death of the accom- 
plished Chinese scholar, Mr. Alexander Wylie, 
which occurred at Hampstead on February 6, 
after a long illness, attended with complete 
failure of sight. Mr. Wylie, who was self- 
taught, made thus such progress that, while 
still engaged as a cabinet-maker, he acquired 
the power of reading a Chinese page. With 
this preparation he went out to China in 1847, 
In the service of the Bible Society he made 
repeated and perilous journeys, visiting eight of 
the nine provinces of the Empire. To Lord 
Elgin’s mission in 1858 he acted as interpreter. 
Besides the part he took in Bible translation, 
he leaves behind an important work, Notes on 
Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 1867), Memorials 
of Protestant Missionaries (also 1867); transla- 
tions into Chinese of Herschel’s Astronomy, 
Main and Brown on the Marine Steam-Engine, 
Loomis’s Analytical Geometry, together with 
several other mathematical treatises; from the 
Chinese into English, the Tsing wang ke mung, 
a Grammur of the Manchu Tartar Language 
(Shanghai, 1855), and in MS. several volumes 
of translations from the Chinese ‘classics. Mr. 
Wylie was in his seventy-second year. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


TuE Statistical Society has received a royal 
charter, dated January 31, by which it is incor- 
porated under the style of ‘‘The Royal Statis- 
tical Society.” 


THE international jury appointed by the 
King of the Belgians to award his majesty’s 
prize of 25,000 frs. (£1,000) for the best work 
on the means of popularising the study and 
developing the teaching of geography has 
awarded it to the Mémoire‘ No, 7, of which 
the author is Prof. Anton Staubers, of the 
Royal Gymnasium of Augsburg. The president 
of the international jury was Lieut.-Gen. 
Liagre, formerly Belgian Minister of War, the 
Secretary of the Royal Belgian Academy of 
Sciences; the other members of the jury being 
Commandant le Bon, of the French Legation, 
Colonel de Tchitchagow, of the Russian Lega- 
tion; Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., member of the 
Royal Society of Geography of England; His 
Excellency Valera, Minister of Spain at 
Brussels ; Prof. Van Beneden, of Louvain ; and 
Major-Gen. Wouvermans, President of the 
Royal Society of Geography of Antwerp. We 
have great pleasure in calling attention to the 
mynificent encouragement which the King of 
the Belgians has afforded to +he study of a 
subject which the Royal Society of Geography 
of England has commended to the attention of 
Oxford and Uambridge, and which it is to be 
hoped will soon find a place in the curriculum 
of both universities, We venture to suggest 
that the prize essay, which we presume to be 
written in German, well deserves to be trans- 
lated into French and English, if not into other 
European languages. 


THE February number of the American 
Journal of Science contains several communica- 
tions from the Hawaian Islands, descriptive of 
Kilauca, after the great eruption of March 6, 
1886, These papers—which have been received 
from Prof. Alexander, the surveyor-general of 
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the islands—include reports from his assistants, 
Messrs. Emerson and Dodge, and from Prof. 
Van Slyke, of Honolulu. The unusual activity 
displayed by many volcanoes in recent years 
has led Prof. J. D. Dana, the principal editor 
of the American Journal, to write a valuable 
article, in which he takes a general review of 
volcanic phenomena. It may be remarked that 
as far back as 1841 Prof. Dana, as one of the 
members of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition, 
visited Kilauca, and published an elaborate 
description of the volcano in the Geological 
Report which appeared in 1849. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


We regret to hear from Rome of the death 
of W. Henzen, for so many years the joint 
editor, with Mommsen and De Rossi, of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum. 


M. Patt VIOLLET has been elected a member 
of the Académie des Inscriptions, in place of the 
late Ernest Desjardins. 


Mr. Daras DasturR PESHOTAN SANJANA, 
the Parsi priest of Bombay, has just issued 
through Mr. Henry Frowde, of Amen Corner, 
the second and concluding volume of his 
English translation of Dr. W. Geiger’s Civilisa- 
tion of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times. 
This portion treats of the Old Iranian polity 
and the age of the Avesta, including a transla- 
tion of Dr. F. Spiegel’s monograph on Iranian 
art, and a discussion, by Dr. E. W. West, with 
facsimile, of the Sasanian inscription of Naqsh-i 
Rustam. 


THE last two numbers of the Berliner Phil- 
ologische Wochenschrift contain an interesting 
notice of Madvig by an old pupil, M. Gertz. 


THE Revue Critique for February 7 contains a 
review of Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleich- 
enden Grammatik der Indogermanischen 
_— by M. V. Henry, which concludes 
thus : 


“On voit que son Grundriss, dés 4 présent classique, 
marque une ¢tape de la science du langage au 
méme titre que la Grammaire de Bopp et le 
Compendium de Schleicher. Sa place est marquée 
dans toutes les bibliothéques de linguistes auprés 
deces vénérables monuments, qui ont droit 4 tous 
nos _ Tespects, mais ne répondent plus 4 nos 
ins. 

THE same number of the Revue Critique has a 
very severe criticism, by Prof. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, of the Supplement that Zimmer 
has recently published to his Glossae Hibernicae. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ArcuagoLocicaL Instirure —(Zhursday, Feb. 3.) 


Eart Percy, president, in the chair.—The loss 
that the Institute had sustained by the death of 
Mr. Tucker, Somerset Herald, and of Mr. W. E. 
Howlett, was spoken of by the chairman.—Mr. A. 
Hartshorne read a paper on ‘‘ Blythborough 
Church, Suffolk.”” After a general notice of the 
temarkable change that has taken place in the 
once populous district of now sea - wasted 
Dunwich, the evidences of the Roman occupation 
here were spoken of. Coming to later times, 
Mr. Hartshorne touched upon the war in the 
middle of the seventh century, between Penda, 
King of Mercia, and Anna, King of the East 
Angles, in the course of which Anna and his son 
irminius were slain, as it is said, at Blyth- 

tough. It was shown that there was a Saxon 
church here when the Great Record was drawn 
up, but that not a single fragment of it now 
existed. After speaking of the remains of the 
Augustinian Priory founded here by the Abbot 
of St. Osyth’s towards the end of the first quarter 
of the twelfth century—remains now covered with 
the vicious vampire ivy—some of the tragical 
effects of the dissolution at Blythborough were 

inted out. With regard to the parish church, 
acd by the priory, built between 1440 and 





1475, as is shown by bequests to it within this 
period, Mr. Hartshorne dealt in detail with the 
method of the construction of the walls, showing 
how the Blythborough builders adapted them- 
selves, and, to a certain extent, the character of 
their style, to the materials which lay ready to 
their hand—a practice which might be followed 
with advantage in our own time. The notice of 
the admirable proportions of the interior of 
Blythborough Church led to some _ obser- 
vations upon the question of proportion, a 
difficult and obscure problem, apparently not 
very deeply considered at the present day. In 
treating of the ground-plan Mr. Hartshorne 
instituted a comparison between the perpendicular 
of West Saxony and that of East Anglia; and, 
after reminding his hearers that Prof. Willis 
showed the Institute long ago, at Gloucester, that 
there is the cradle of this great English style, 
he expressed a hope that some day another, equally 
lucid and gifted, would start from Gloucester and 
track Perpendicular in all its rapid movements 
and ramifications, and show how gradually its 
wonderful carpentry and vaulting grew, and 
would follow its progress more particularly in the 
western and eastern counties, and see it die away 
at last in the Midlands, choked in an Elizabethan 
house by an alien renaissance. The influence of 
painted glass on Perpendicular tracery was 
touched upon, and something said, not altogether 
complimentary, about the material strangely 
called ‘‘ cathedral glass.’’ The principal feature 
of the church was shown to be the painted roof, 
running in an unbroken length from tower to east 
wall. The motif of this harmonious production 
was explained, and illustrated by capital drawings 
by Mr. G. E. Fox. The screen, stalls, and other 
wooden fittings were described, as well as the 
tombs and indents of the brasses. An endeavour 
was made to show what the pavement originally 
consisted of ; and the paper concluded with notices 
of two rare relics preserved in the church tower, 
namely, a wooden Jack-o’-the-clock and a great 
fire-hook, to which horses were harnessed and 
the wooden houses of the district pulled down 
during conflagrations. The paper was illustrated 
with some large drawings of objects specially 
spoken ef, and a plan of the church. 


CampripGe Antiquarian Society.—(Ifonday, 
Feb, 7.) 


Tus Rev. G. F. Browne, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Browne showed outline rubbings of the 
portion of a shaft of a cross in the churchyard at 
Heysham. On one side is the representation of the 
front of a building with gable-roof and apparently 
three tall crosses rising from the eaves and apex. 
There is no other representation of a building on 
any known sculptured stone in England. ere 
are three windows in the upper part, of Roman- 
esque form, each with the head and neck of a man 
or woman. On each side of the tall round-headed 
doorway are two openings, one above the other, 
— like the windows; Mr. Browne believed he 
could detect the symbols of the evangelists in 
these. The doorway is occupied by a figure 
swathed in what may be grave-clothes, the whole 

eatly resembling the Raising of Lazarus at 

venna. The graves cut in the solid rock at 
Heysham are well known. Mr. Browne detected 
the presence of interlacing work covering the 
smoothed edge of the rock next the sea, and ex- 
hited a portion of the pattern traced out. On one 
side of the shaft at Halton is a panel with a smith 
at work, seated on a chair, hammering a pair of 
pincers. Below him is the bust of a man head 
downwards; above him is a headless man, the 
head lying at his feet, and a ring interlacing with 
a figure-of-eight taking the place of the head on 
his shoulders; a sword, another me of pincers, 
another hammer, an anvil, two bellows, and per- 
haps a representation of flames, complete the 
scene. Mr. Browne suggested that these dotails 
suit the saga of Vélund (Weyland Smith)—the 
seated position because Volund was ham- 
strung (“he sat and never slept, and his 
hammer plied’’); the ring and figure-of-eight 
and the two slaughtered men, because Vilund 
tempted the king’s two sons to come within his 
reach by showing them a ring and necklaces, 
when he cut their heads off and hid the bodies 
under the prison-midden. Others of the Halton 





panels present curious problems. On the end of 
one arm of the magnificent fragment of the head 
of a cross at Winwick there is a naked man, held 
feet upwards by two men with a saw. On the 
other end a man in a long smock-frock or vest- 
ment, carrying what look like two buckets; in one 
corner is a crown, or a building with an orifice in 
the side, and on either side of the man is a cross; 
below each bucket is a triquetra. Winwick was 
the home of King Oswald, and it and Oswestry 
claim to be the place where Oswald was killed and 
dismembered by his pagan enemy Penda; after 
Oswald’s death a well sprang up where his body 
had lain. On the string-course of the church at 
Winwick (St. Oswald’s) is an inscription renewed 
early in the sixteenth century, of which the first 
line is 

‘* Hic locus, Oswalde, quondam placuit tibi valde.” 


Mr. Browne suggested that the one scene was the 
dismemberment of the king, the other water being 
carried from his well (the building in the corner) 
to the village three-quarters of a mile off, a cross 
being shown at each quarter of a mile between the 
two. In his book on church bells, Mr. Ellacombe 
has suggested that the ‘‘ buckets’’ are hand-bells, 
such as early saints carried with them ; that in 
the right hand is more like this than the one in 
the left, which looks as if it were wrapped round 
with hay-bands, or formed of flat wooden hoops. 





Society or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, Feb. 10.) 


Hon. H. A. Ditton in the chair.—Mr. G. Payne 
gave an account of a Roman leaden coffin, 
with skeleton enclosed, recently discovered at 
Plumstead, which the vicar had insisted on burying 
in the churchyard, not only the skeleton but the 
coffin also. Mr. Payne also exhibited a photograph 
of a carved panel from the front of a house at 
Halesworth, Suffolk. The carvings consisted of a 
eightblank shield supported by two heraldic lions; a 
griffin standing overa man, a hare (?) with a bottle, 
perhaps in the character of a doctor; another 
tigure with a basket, and a cat. The date is 
supposed to be about 1500. A drawing of a 
cast-iron vessel lately found in a smithy near 
Rusthall was also exhibited, ornamented with 
classical figures of the last century.—Mr. A. G. 
Hill exhibited some German apostle spoons of the 
sixteenth century.—Mr. W. St. John Hope 
continued his account of the seals of English 
bishops, treating especially of the counterseals and 
Secreta, which are often interchanged. Among 
them are found specimens of antique gems, 
figures of bishops and saints, and heraldry. 


New Suaxsrere Sociery.—(Friday, Feb. 11.) 


Tue Rev. W. A. Harrison in the chair.—Miss 
Grace Latham read a paper on ‘‘ Volumnia,”’ the 
keynotes being found in the words, ‘‘ He did it to 
please his mother.’’ The characters of Corivlanus 
and his mother were so closely connected that 
neither could be studied apart from the other. 
The title-véle was based on a passage in Plutarch's 
Lives: ‘‘ Caius Martius being left an orphan by 
his father, was brought up under his mother, a 
widow...... This man also is a good proofe to con- 
firm some men’s opinions that a rare and excellent 
wit untaught doth bring forth many good and evil 
things together...... for lacke of education he was 
so choleric and impatient that he would yield to 
no living creature ; which made him churlish, un- 
civill, and altogether unfit for any man’s conversa- 
tion.”’ Volumnia had been taught self-control by 
her position as a woman, so that she dominated 
and even made useful her hot temper; while 
her son was carried away by his impulses, 
and became their slave, because, absorbed in train- 
ing him up as a warrior, and, fearing to break his 
spirit, his mother had neglected to inculcate the 
duty of self-discipline. ‘his was worked out in 
her first scene, where she exulted over the sense- 
less rage of her grandson when he fell while pur- 
suing a hbytterfly. The. strong and enthusiastic 
Volumnia found a good dramatic contrast in the 
gentle but persistent Virgilia. The scene of 


remonstrance in the third act, where Coriolanus 
was persuaded to ‘‘ return to the tribunes,’’ showed 
Volumnia’s power over him, her tact, and method 
of attack; and was intended to prepare us for her 
triumph over him in act v., when, by persuading 
him to abandon the siege of Rome, she virtually 
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devoted him to death to secure the safety of her 
country.—In the discussion which followed, the 
chairman thought that the characterisation of 
the two women had been most happily brought 
out.—Dr. Furnivall wished that we could know 
the names of any contemporary Englishwomen 
who might have supplied this type. He noted 
that while Volumnia was a typical Roman woman, 
Coriolanus was not the typical Roman man.—Mr. 
W. Poel, speaking on the acting properties of the 
play, thought it belonged to a period when 
Shakspere thought less of these than of the literary 
properties. We saw this in the elocution of the 
first prose scene, compared with, for instance, the 
first prose scene in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.’’— 
Miss Phipson thought that too much credit was 
given to Volumnia. Her ‘‘patriotism’’ was a 
mere love of power. She was a type of intense 
selfishness, therein resembling Constance; and 
her son’s glory was only regarded as so much 
honour and glory to herself. 
Epinsurcu Martuematicat Socrety.—(Friday, 
Feb. 11.) 


Mr. Grorcrt Tuom, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
W. J. Macdonald gave a proof of a geometrical 
theorem; Mr. A. Y. Fraser submitted a paper on 
vortices, by Mr. Charles Chree; Mr. R. E. Allar- 
dice communicated a note on a theorem in algebra, 
by Mr. John L. Mackenzie; Mr. George A. Gibson 
called attention to a point in the history of definite 
integrals; and Mr. John 8S. Mackay gave a few 
trigonometrical notes. 








FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL YORKSHIRE JUBILEE EXHIBITION, SALTATRE, 
BRADFORD.—All works of art (artist’s section) intended for the above 
Exhibition must be delivered at Saltaire during the week ending on the 
9th April, or to the duly appointed agent, W. A. Smith, 20, Mortimer-street, 
Re zent-street, London, . during the week ending on the 26:h March. 
No works will be received after the dates nbove mentioned. All works 
must be delivered free, and pictures must be without cases, Further infor- 
mation can be obtained of Mr. Edward V. Baerle, Superintenden’, Fine Art 
Section, S ltaire, near Bradford. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Olvographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pav a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas preseats.— 
Geo. KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Whistler's Etchings: a Study and a Catalogue. 
By Frederick Wedmore. (Thibaudeau.) 


Tue Whistler collectors of the present and 
the future will owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Wedmore. They will owe one also to Mr. 
Thibaudeau, as Mr. Wedmore is careful to in- 
form us. He seems to have descended—a 
deus ex machina—at the moment when Mr. 
Wedmore’s zeal was fainting, and adminis- 
tered water of Pactolus with singular effect. 
On one other occasion, at least, Mr. Thibau- 
deau has himself appeared in the character of 
cataloguer, and acquitted himself with credit ; 
and he was, therefore, able to sympathise with 
the labour, to a great extent thankless, in- 
volved in the task of an exhaustive description 
of an artist’s wuvre. The conciseness and 
accuracy required to note down each etching, 
and each state of it, in the case of such capri- 
cious masters of the needle as Legros and 
Whistler, tax severely the patience of a 
writer ; and such self-denying labours too often 
pass without due recognition. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Wedmore is not yet weary of 
such well-doing, and trust that it is a sign 
that he sees no reason to regret the care and 
time he once bestowed upon Méryon. 
Nevertheless, and we are glad of it, his 
neck is scarcely yet broken to the yoke of the 
chronicler. Here and there we find traces 
that he is a little impatient of the restraint 
required for the thoroughly trained describer. 
He hazards suppositions which are scarcely 
regular, and expresses opinions which he 
should sternly suppress. He even (in notes 
only, we must allow) ventures on anecdote, 





nay on jest—licenses severely to be repre- 
hended. What right has he, for instance, to 
hint, with regard to the ‘‘ Early Portrait of 
Whistler” (No. 1 in the catalogue), ‘‘ that 
Whistler was Whistler’s first model” ; or that 
the artist altered the nose of the woman “‘ Read- 
ing in Bed” in order to destroy a likeness 
otherwise apparent? The expression of opinion 
that the nursemaid in the ‘‘ Nursemaid and 
Child’ (No. 34) is “‘ somehow a pleasanter 
young woman” in her ‘second state,’’ is 
scarcely consistent with a severe attention 
to his duties as an impersonal and emotionless 
describer ; and what interest will posterity 
take in the fact that Mr. Thibaudeau is of 
opinion that the box of ‘‘ Finette” (No. 54) 
‘‘ contains billets doux.”” We are sorry to add 
that we have not nearly exhausted the list of 
Mr. Wedmore’s deviations from the narrow 
path of duty; but as these are the gravest 
delinquencies we can find, and as the book is 
decidedly more cheerful for their presence, we 
trust that others will pardon them as fully 
and freely as we do. 

As for the accuracy of Mr. Wedmore’s 

catalogue, which is really the great point, we 
have nothing to say, except that it has stood 
such tests as we have been able to apply. We 
believe that it may, with due allowance for 
necessary human error, be taken for granted. 
We know that by all except Mr. Whistler 
himself, and one or two devoted collectors 
like Mr. Avery, it must be. What a task 
would lie before the critic who endeavoured 
to go over the whole ground with Mr. 
Wedmore may be judged from the following 
extract from his preface with regard to Mr. 
Whistler’s etchings : 
“It is not easy to get them, or, rather, 
there are some which it is easy, some which it 
is difficult, some which it is impossible to have. 
Certain of the coppers are known to have been 
destroyed ; others, which one cannot always 
particularise, are in all probability destroyed, 
have been subjected to the chances of many 
years, and likewise to that severity of judgment 
which the artist prides himself on exercising. 
Then, again, there are dry points, none of them 
very robust, some of them so delicate, so 
evanescent, that the plate—should it exist— 
would prove to be worth nothing. It has 
yielded half-a-dozen impressions, and thev have 
gone far towards exhausting it.” 


In order to compile this catalogue Mr. 
Wedmore has had to search many collections 
both in England and America; and though 
the list now contains 214 numbers, some of 
which escaped the notice of Mr. Thomas in 
1874, it is possibly yet incomplete. The true 
trial of Mr. Wedmore’s book can only be 
made by time and the experience of collectors. 
There is moreover no finality about it. So long 
as Mr. Whistler continues to produce etchings, 
which we hope will be for many years, the 
‘‘ Catalogue” may be said to be ‘under 
revision.” 

In the too short ‘‘ study ” of Mr. Whistler’s 
etchings, which Mr. Wedmore has prefixed to 
his catalogue, he shows that he appreciates 
their peculiar properties, and that he has 
learnt to look at them from the right point of 
view—namely, that of the artist himself, or as 
near to it as can be expected of anyone except 
Mr. Whistler. He rightly insists on the 
deliberate and consistent manner in which the 
artist has cut himself adrift from associations 
of literature and history, from commonplace 





sentiment, from conventional methods, and 
has made his work the unique expression of a 
unique personality. Skill apart—and at least 
in etching no one will deny that it is excep- 
tional— Ur. Whistler’s art is the man, with 
all his gifts and all his defects, and it is just 
because it is so that it is of permanent-— 
no one can say how permanent—interest. 
Strange as the opinion may appear to those 


who look upon Mr. Whistler as only an 


artistic jester—one constant quality in his 
work is sincerity and another is simplicity ; 
and these qualities give long life to works of 
art. The use of Mr. Wedmore’s catalogue 
will not be confined to the present generation. 
Cosmo Monxnovse. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


FIRST REPORT OF M. NAVILLE (SEASON 1887), 


[THE following report has been received from 
M. Naville, giving the results of his first week’s 
tour in the district of Goshen.—Amelia B. 
Edwards, Hon. Sec., Egypt Exploration 
Fund. | 
Cairo: Jan. 31, 1887, 

According to the programme set forth at the 
general meeting of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund I have begun with that part of the 
country which I consider as being properly the 
land of Goshen, namely, the district east of 
Zagazig, between Tell-el-Kebir and Belbeis. 
My first visit was to the village of Saft-el- 
Henneh, where two years ago I excavated the 
site of Phacusa, the ancient capital of the 
Arabian Nome. Subscribers to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund will be pleased to learn that 
the large blocks which I unearthed there two 
years ago, and which belonged to the monolithic 
shrine of Nectanebo, have, with the exception 
of two, been removed to the Museum of Boolak. 
The shrine has been restored as far as possible, 
and is now the first monument seen at the 
entrance of the museum. I desired to know 
what had become of the two other blocks, the 
inscriptions of which will be published in my 
forthcoming Memoir, but which have not been 
brought to the museum. One is still buried at 
the spot where I excavated; but the ground 
has since then been levelled, and is now a field 
of beans. The other, which I had hauled out 
of the canal, has most likely fallen again into 
the water. This is to be regretted, because it 
formed part of the top of the monument and 
showed its original height. At this place, the 
son of the sheikh gave me a fragment of stone, 
of which there is just enough left to make one 
regret the loss of the rest. It is the waist of a 
statue of black granite, which must have been 
about one foot four inches in height. One of 
the hands is left; and there remains part of two 
lines of hieroglyphs on the back, in one of 
which it is said that this personage was 
‘‘prophet in the House of the Sycamore” 
(Phacusa), while the other line states that he 
had something to do with ‘“‘the house of the 
lord of Am” (Nebesheh). The remains of 
the walls of the temple of Nectanebo, which I 
uncovered in 1885, are now entirely hidden. 

From Zagazig I visited a certain number of 
Tells which are indicated on the maps. Tell- 
el-Barush, Tell Baneh, Sheikh Ambo, and Tell 
Abu Tarten. These are all sites of ancient 
villages, but no enclosures or traces of monu- 
ments of any importance are visible. A place 
of great interest, of which I particularly 
desire to ascertain the old name, is Belbeis. 
It is built on a very high Kom [‘‘Kom” and 
‘*Tell” are equivalent terms, signifying ® 
mound], which extends to a considerable 
distance beyond the city in the direction of the 
sand. The inhabitants are everywhere digging 
for sebakh in the city itself, and it seemed likely 
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that there might be some old Egytian remains. I 
spent one day there hunting up inscriptions, and 
I found that there had been at Belbeis a temple 
built by Nekhthorheb (Nectanebo I.), and 
that it was dedicated to ‘“‘The great Sekhet 
who resides at Bast.” No other royal name 
occurs except once that of Ramses II. Thus 
Belbeis, like Saft and like Bubastis, was con- 
sidered as one of the abodes of Sekhet, or Bast. 
This confirms the opinion of Brugsch, who con- 
siders that Belbeis is mentioned in the Harris 
Papyrus, under the name of Baires (Bailos), 
where it is said that there wasa temple of Bast. 
I will endeavour to secure a few of the in- 
scribed fragments which I saw in various 
houses of the modern village, and especially 
some pieces of a black granite slab, which 
must have been part of a shrine. On each of 
these fragments there are only a few hiero- 
glyphs; but this is all that remains of the 
monuments of Belbeis. 

In my forthcoming Memoir I refer to the 
traditions which connect Belbeis with the land 
of Goshen. In fact, in all this part of the 
country there are names mentioning the 
Israelites. At Saft there is the Well of Moses ; 
and near Belbeis, in the desert, is a large Tell 
not indicated on the maps, which is called Tell- 
el- Yahoudieh [7.¢., “ The Mound of the Jewess”], 
and which is quite different from the Tell of 
like name near Schibin-el-Kanatir. It is 
an extensive Roman settlement, just oppesite 
the village of Rhetah. The highest part, which 
is at least sixty or seventy feet above the 
desert, covers an area of perhaps five acres, 
and from there the city sloped down to the 
desert. Nothing but Roman pottery is seen 
there, and brick walls of houses. The place 
will have to be revisited when the inhabitants 
are digging for sebakh, which at present is not 
the case. As soon as the work is interrupted, 
the desert sand reburies everything. 

I made a careful inspection of the celebrated 
Tell- el -Yahoudieh, situate near Schibin - el - 
Kanatir. I am sorry to say that nothing 
remains of the interesting edifice of Ramses 
IIIl., from which so many enamelled tiles 
and other fragments have found their way 
to the museums of Europe. Although the 
place has been worked for sebakh for many 
years, I am of opinion that the site 
demands more thorough excavation, con- 
sidering its importance and extent. The 
necropolis might perhaps be found. An in- 
teresting question one just been raised as to Tell- 
el-Yahoudieh by the long-expected publication 
which Emil Brugsch Bey has made of a stone 
found there belonging toan American gentle- 
man, and which gives a plan of the temple of 
Heliopolis. It isa fact that in all the inscrip- 
tions discovered in the edifice of Ramses 
IfI., the only name mentioned was ‘‘On.” 
The quesiion, therefore, which Brugsch Bey 
asks with great caution is whether “On” 
(Heliopolis) is not to be looked for at Tell-el- 
Yahoudieh, while the older site near Matarieh 
may have been abandoned after the Hyksos 
period. This very important point could only 
be settled by further excavations, as would 
also be the most probable fact that it was the 
‘*‘Onia” given by Ptolemy Philometor to the 
Jews. I dare not express an opinion on the 
question raised by Brugsch Bey. I may, 
however, mention, that on a granite group of 
diumses IT, and Ra, which is lying in the ruins, 
I read these words—‘‘ Thou art prospering like 
Tum in the Great Hall ; thou art crowned like Ra 
in the high place of Tum.” Both these names, 
especially the first, which is the hall of the 
proving of words, belong to On, as we know 
from numerous texts. While rambling over 
the Tell I discovered a square granite stone, 
which must have been used as a pedestal for a 
statue or a small shrine. I cleared the sides, 
and there found thrice repeated the name of a 





king hitherto unknown. It is a strange 
sounding name. His first cartouche reads, 
‘** User ma Ra Sotep en Amen”; and his name, 
‘* Thot upet si Bast mi Amen.”’ I do not believe 
this cartouche hasever been seen before. Judging 
from his coronation name, which is identical 
with that of Takeloth II., Sheshonk III., and 
Pimai, I should say that he belonged to the 
Bubastite dynasty, or that he was one of the 
petty princes who reigned in the Delta at the 
time of the conquest of Piankhi or Esarhaddon. 

It would certainly be interesting to thoroughly 
excavate Tell-el-Yahoudieh before everything 
which it may yet contain shall have been 
destroyed or pillaged by the fellaheen. 

EpbovuaRD NAVILLE, 

[The stone to which M. Naville refers, and 
which is the subject of an interesting article 
by Emil Brugsch Bey entitled ‘‘ On et Onion,”’ 
published in the latest Livraison of the Recueil 
des Travaux, was purchased in 1875 by Com- 
mander Gorringe, the American naval officer 
entrusted with the removal of the second 
Alexandrian obelisk, now erected in the Central 
Park, New York. Brugsch Bey had hitherto re- 
frained from publishing any account of this relic, 
on the ground that it was private property ; but 
it has, in fact, been at the disposal of scholars 
for the last four years, Commander Gorringe 
having published it with a plan, front and side 
views, and all the inscriptions in extenso, in his 
superb volume entitled Hgyptian Obelisks, 1882. 
I reviewed this book in No. 539 of THE 
AcADEMY (September 2, 1882), and I then 
ventured an opinion that the stone in question, 
which is undoubtedly fashioned in the form 
partly of a model and partly of a ground plan, 
is neither more nor less than a libation-table. 
When M. Naville sees the photo-lithographed 
plates of this object in Commander Gorringe’s 
book, I think he will agree with me that it 
stops short precisely where the plan of the 
actual temple would begin.—A. B. E.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COLOSSUS OF RAMESES II, 
Hotel d’ Angleterre, Cairo: Feb. 7, 1387. 

It may interest readers of the ACADEMY to 
know that on Friday last Major Bagnold and 
a party of the Royal Engineers began the 
lifting up of the great statue of Rameses IL., 
which has lain for centuries on its face in the 
deep ditch that its own weight has tended 
to make for it among the palms of Mitrahine, 
the modern site of the old Memphis. 

The vast colossus of the king is of fine 
grained limestone, about 38 ft. high. The 
monolith looks as if it had been built into a 
propylon or gate-wall, and then sculptured in 
situ. It was discovered by Caviglia and Salt 
in 1820. It lies face downwards, almost due 
east and west, with head towards Sakkara. It 
was erected by the king as a thank-offering for 
escape from a treacherous death by burning at 
Pelusium. In Strabo’s time it stood alone in 
the anterior court of the great temple of Ptah 
at Memphis, the said court at that time being 
used for bull-fights. The head wears the 
‘‘ pshent”’ with the Uraeus snake. An artificial 
beard is attached to the chin. On the breast 
is a pouch, prototype of those worn by Jewish 
priests. In the centre is the king’s name, ‘‘ God 
of the Sun, mighty in truth, approved by the 
Sun.”’ 

The interest of the fallen Rameses, now so 
soon to be raised to his feet, is this—that his 
features, which have never been fairly seen 
full face, will now be visible, and we shall be 
able to compare them with the features of the 
mummy unwrapped and visible in the Bulak 
Museum. The face, as seen partially, is strongly 
Semitic. We have to thank wise authorities 
in occupation of Egypt for this attempt to place 





the king up in his own city and among the 
remnants of his own people, at the city of 
Mennefer, the haven of the good. 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 

P.S8.—As I go to post, I hear that the statue 
is to be partially raised, and then inspected. 
If the authorities approve, it will then be raised 
entirely—somewhere in situ. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SomE of the personal friends of the late Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, who died in America just a 
year ago, wish to see erected in London an 
enduring monument of his worth. A committee 
has been formed, of which the chairman is Sir 
Frederick Leighton ; and the hon. secretary is 
Mr. T. Armstrong, of the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington. Itis proposed 
to place a mural tablet, designed by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, with an appropriate inscription, in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s, beside the monument to 
George Cruikshank. 


AT a meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, held last Tuesday, it was 
announced that the council propose to submit 
the name of Mr. Ewan Christian as the 
recipient of the gold medal annually given by 
the Queen for the promotion of the art of 
architecture. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will be held at 22, Albemarle Street on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 24, at 5 p.m. The following papers 
will be read, ‘‘ A Vase illustrating an Athenian 
Legend,” by Mr. A. 8. Murray; and “The 
Homeric Talent,’”’ by Prof. W. Ridgeway. 


Mr. Henry Gray, the well-known anti- 
quarian bookseller at Manchester, who has 
recently moved his central establishment to 
Leicester Square, London, has now on view 
there the library of the late Llewellynn Jewitt, 
which is especially rich in books dealing with 
ceramics, coins, and archaeology in general. 
Mr. Jewitt’s fine collection of pottery will shortly 
be sold at Christie’s. 


Ir is announced that the Greek government 
have grauted permission to the French School 
at Athens to undertake excavations on the site 
of Delphi, on the same conditions that regu- 
lated the German excavations at Olympia. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Alexandre Bertrand exhibited 
a collection of Frankish jewellery, recently 
found in a Merovingian cemetery near Jarnac, 
in the Charente. ‘This is the first case in which 
objects of this character and date have been 
found in the region between the Loire and the 
Garonne; hitherto they have been confined to 
the north-east of Gaul. M. Deloche was of 
opinion that the jewels might possibly have been 
brought into Aquitania by the companions of 
Charles Martel. 








THE STAGE. 
“THE ROAD TO RUIN.” 


Mr. Epwarp Comrron concluded his very 
successful six months’ tenancy of the Strand 
Theatre with a benefit performance cf Hol- 
croft’s ‘‘ Road to Ruin,” a quaint and fairly 
popular old-fashioned piece, which was selected, 
we doubt not, by no means with the notion 
that it rivalled or approached the plays of the 
masters—Sheridan and Goldsmith—in charac- 
terisation or in literary art, but with the justi- 
fied assurance that it would prove entertaining, 
and that it would afford parts very happily adap- 
ted to Mr. Compton’s and Miss Virginia Bate- 
man’s skill. The factis, the ‘‘ Road to Ruin ”’ is 
a bustling, active, somewhat noisy comedy; and, 
while its dialogue is often pointed and telling, 
its incidents border, now and then, on those of 
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the extremely farcical comedy just now in 
vogue. We do not ourselves consider that it 
has any very serious interest—that its story 
holds us by any tight grip, or that its charac- 
ters have much of freshness or of charm. 
Still, it is ingeniously constructed. Its hero 
is, at all events, sympathetic, or becomes so in 
the hands of Mr. Coonten or Mr. Charles 
Warner; and its heroine is a hoyden of an 
entertaining type, the quickly varying phases of 
whose temperament—the changes of what the 
young lady would no doubt be pleased to call 
her mind—can be rendered by Miss Virginia 
Bateman with a dexterity and skill quite in 
excess of those exhibited by Miss Amy Fawsitt, 
the last important representative of the charac- 
ter in London. But Miss Fawsitt—sympathetic 
and interesting in several parts—was con- 
fessedly ill-fitted with the part of this particu- 
lar hoyden. Her impulse, somehow, did not 
help her much in the matter; and she had no 
approach to Miss Virginia Bateman’s art, 
which has first been excellently studied, and 
then excellently concealed. From what we 
have said it will be clear that the acting of Mr. 
Compton and of his wife made the chief 
interest of the recent performance. Yet Mr. 
Compton himself was not really the gainer, we 
think, by undertaking and accomplishing as he 
did the singular tour de force of doubling the 
parts of young Dornton and Charles Goldtinch. 
Of course he was superficially the gainer, for 
it enabled him to show in the same evening his 
aptitudes both for that which is distinctly 
‘‘high,” and for that which must be called 
either “eccentric” or ‘‘low,’? comedy. But 
however well an actor may disguise himself, 
and however versatile may be his powers of 
impersonation, something of his own individu- 
ality will perforce peep through, reminding us, 
by however so little, of that which we know 
from the playbill to be the fact—that the two 
characters are played by one and the same 
actor. Now, even the momentary recognition 
of this has a subtle influence injurious to one’s 
sense of the reality of the acted story. Such 
an accomplishment as Mr. Compton displayed 
is unquestionably popular ; but it should be, 
and we believe it is, reserved for an occasional 
effort. ‘The play’s the thing,” and the evi- 
dence of this accomplishment is not often an 
assistance to the play. We did not think the 
members of Mr. Compton’s company found 
quite such fortunate employment in ‘* The Road 
to Ruin” as in the greater comedies which are 
so much richer in true character. But Miss 
Aicken—as an exception—played with more 
than her wonted authority as the Widow 
Warren; though, indeed, the peculiar pun- 
gency and suggestiveness of Miss Larkin—who 
played it last, prominently, in London—was 
wanting toher. That excellent young char- 
acter actor, Mr. Paxton, was effective in ap- 
pearance as Mr. Sulky; ncr was the representa- 
tive of Mr. Silky untrue to the main features 
of his part. His part, it will be remembered, 
bears with it, like that of Goldfinch, a popular 
catchword. This generally secures the applause 
of the groundlings, but it is contrary to the 
spirit of the higherart. It belongs to comedies 
of the ‘‘ Paul Pry” order: by no means to the 
greater literary work of the period. We hope 
we may shortly see Mr. and Mrs. Compton and 
their well-organised troupe again in occupation 
of a good London playhouse. 








STAGE NOTES. 

WE hear that the ‘‘ Dramatic Students” are 
actively rehearsing Heywood’s ‘‘A Woman 
killed with Kindness,” and that their next 
appearance in public will be for the perform- 
ance of this play. 

‘‘Sue Sroors To Conquer” has been pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique, as the first 





venture of Miss Kate Vaughan’s comedy com- 
pany in London. Miss Vaughan is Lydia 
Languish, and Mr. Lionel Brough is Tony 
Lumpkin. The former is at least a lady-like, 
the latter, a highly coloured, performance. 
Mr. Fernandez and Mr. Forbes Robertson are 
included in the cast. Before the play gives 
place to a revival of ‘‘The Rivals” by the 
same company, let us quote what Boswell said 
to Goldsmith in a letter written to congratulate 
him on the success of the play. Mr. Crawford 
Pocock, the possessor of the MS. letter, sends 
us the quotation, which will be of particular 
interest at the present time. ‘‘ Dear sir,” 
writes Boswell, ‘I sincerely wish you joy on 
the great success of your comedy, ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer.’ The English nation was just 
falling into a lethargy. ‘Their blood was 
thickened, and their minds creamed and 
mantled like a standing pool; and no wonder, 
when their comedies, which should enliven 
them like sparkling champagne, were become 
mere syrup of poppies, gentle, soporifick 
draughts. Had there been no interruption to 
this, our audiences must have gone to the 
theatres with their nightcaps. . . Tam 
happy to hear that you have invoked the spirit 
of mirth which has so long lain dormant, and 
revived natural humour and healthy laughter. 
It gives me pleasure that our friend Garrick 
has written the prologue for you. It is at 
least lending you a postilion, since you have 
not his coach ; and I think it is a very good 
one, admirably adapted both to the subject 
and the author of the comedy.” And, witha 
further compliment, Mr. Boswell signs him- 
self ‘‘ever with great regard,” the ‘‘affec- 
tionate humble servant” of the author in 
vogue. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Last Friday week Mr. and Mrs, Henschel 
commenced a series of vocal recitals at Prince’s 
Hall. The programmes of the four concerts con- 
tain a numberof interesting songsand duetssome 
of which are seldom heard here. Mr. Henschel 
is an eclectic, and we find composers of various 
nationalitics represented in his scheme. Schu- 
bert, the most famous and the most prolific of 
song- writers, naturally claims a large share of 
attention ; and there are no less than eleven of 
his songs, and these by no means hackneyed 
ones. Six songs, too, by Brahms, remind one of 
a master who has not been sufficiently honoured 
m this country. We shall not go through the 
entire list of composers ; but while praising 
generally the choice of names and pieces, we 
may remark that Mr. Henschel has done but 
scant justice to English musicians, a setting of 
an Irish lullaby by Mr. C. V. Stanford being 
the only notice taken of them in the four pro- 
grammes. And again, we cannot but think 
that one or two short piano solos at each con- 
cert would afford a welcome relief; singing, 
just as pianoforte pluying, is apt to become 
somewhat monotonous, if given in large quan- 
tites. The first recital was well attended, and the 
excellent singing of the two artists fully appre- 
ciated. Mr. Henschel accompanies everything 
himself, and it is impossible to speak too 
highly of his delicate and finished playing. 

The Crystal Palace concerts were resumed 
last Saturday. Dr. Mackenzie conducted his 
own cantata, ‘‘The Story of Sayid.” The per- 
formance, on the whole, was a very good one, 
and at the close the composer was much 
applauded. Miss Annie Marriott deserves 
praise for her artistic rendering of the soprano 
music. Mr. Barton M’Guckin was not in good 
form at the commencement, but improved as 
he went on. The rest of tke solo music was 


interpreted by Messrs. Watkin Mills and 


f Farewell to Brunnhilde. 
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Vaughan Edwards. The Novello choir 
appeared to advantage, the final chorus being 
especially well worked up. The cantata was 
followed by Dr. Stanford’s choral ballad, ‘‘ The 
Revenge.” ‘This, too, was well performed, and 
the composer was greeted with an ovation 
at the close. 

At the Twelfth Symphony Concert last Tues- 
day evening the programme included the 
‘* Eroica’’ Symphony, but all the rest was 
Wagner. This was, of course, to commemorate 
the fourth anniversary of the master’s death, 
Wagner died on February 13, 1883. The 
selections were in every way worthy of the 
occasion, The symphony went exceedingly 
well. There was, perhaps, a certain want of 
dignity and expression about the opening move- 
ment; but the Funeral March left but little to 
desire. Mr. Henschel gave an excellent ren- 
dering of the Prelude and Finale of “ Tristan 
und Isolde.” He had the orchestra well under 
control, and made every point. It was inter- 
esting to hear Mr. Santley in Pogner’s Address 
from ‘Die Meistersinger,” and in Wotan’s 
) His singing was 
admirable ; but, with one or two notable 
exceptions, there was a want of dramatic 
power about his interpretation. For one thing, 
he kept his eyes too fixedly on his music all the 
time. He was greatly applauded. The orches- 
tral playing in the latter piece was not as good 
as it ought to have been. The programme 
included ‘‘Traume,”’ a Study for Orchestra 
to ‘* Tristan und Isolde.” This turned out to 
be an arrangement of the piece published as a 
song, the voice part being played by a portion 
of the first violins. It was difficult to make 
out from the remarks in the programme-book 
how far Wagner was responsible for its 
presentation in this form. It is very short, 
and just serves to remind one of the wonderful 
love-duet in the music-drama. The concert 
closed with the Huldigungs Marsch. The hall 
was well filled; it was, in fact, the largest 
audience of the series hitherto. 

Herr Schinberger gave his second pianoforte 
recital last Wednesday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. He commenced with Schubert’s Sonata 
in A minor (Op. 42). There was much to 
admire in his interpretation, though we found 
his rendering of the opening movement too 
matter-of-fact. In the Scherzo, too, an untidy 
passage interfered with an otherwise good 
performance. The pianist next played three of 
Schumann’s “‘ Fantasiestiicke’’: the Grillen was 
too heavy, the Warum cold, but the last Ende 
vom Liede was given with considerable effect. 
In Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Variations Sérieuses”’ he 
had a fine opportunity of displaying his excel- 
lent technique; but some of the numbers were 
hurried, and others given in a sensational 
rather than serious manner. In Chopin’s music, 
Herr Schénberger might be successful: but his 
good intentions on Wednesday were to some 
extent spoilt by a jerky manner, a good 
many wrong notes, and more than one slip of 
memory. The programme included Brahms’s 
Scherzo, Op. 4, and pieces by modern composers, 
There was a good attendance, and the pianist 
was much applauded during the afternoon. If 
Herr Schinberger will not imitate Rubinstein’s 
weak poiuts, it will be greatly to his advantage. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTE. 


On Thursday, March 10, at 2 p.m. a perform- 
ance of Bach’s Passion Music (St, Matthew) 
will be given by the Cambridge University 
Musical Society in King’s College Chapel. The 
seats in the choir will be allotted by ballot, and 
application must be made to the Secretary, 
26, Market Hill, not later than February 26. 
A special train will leave Cambridge for London 
(G.N.R.) after the performance, 
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